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Present the first complete recording on Long Playing records of 


DONIZETTI’S MASTERPIECE 
DON PASQUALE 


Lina Aymaro, soprano; Juan Oncina, tenor; Melchiore Luise, bass; Scipio 

Colombo, baritone; Vienna Kammerchor; Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
Argeo Quadri, Conductor. 

On two twelve inch records WLP 6206-1/-2 
(A Westminster recording). 


CHORAL MUSIC 
A DOCUMENTARY RECORDING OF THE 1952 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
EISTEDDFOD 


Recorded under the auspices of UNESCO. 


On two twelve inch records WLP 6209-1/-2 
(A Westminster Recording). 


These two recordings are among our first releases from the famous 
WESTMINSTER catalogue. 


Send for our new complete catalogue listing all our releases to date and 
giving details of 322 Long Playing records, including such works as:— 


THE SIX BRANDENBURG CONCERTI 
by J. S. Bach 


in the original versions, with recorders 
Played by The London Baroque Ensemble 
Conducted by Karl Haas 
On three twelve inch records WLP 6309-1/-2 


SYMPHONY No. 9 


in D minor, Opus 125 ‘‘Choral’’ by L. van Beethoven, coupled with 
Symphony No. 1 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra; Wiener Singakademie, Magda Laszlo, so- 
prano; Hilde Rossl-Majdan, contralto; Petre Munteanu, tenor; Richard 
Standen, bass. 
On two twelve inch records WLP 6208-1/-2 
(Both the above are Westminster recordings) 


THE NIXA RECORD CO., LTD., 35, PORTLAND PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
1953/1954 Season begins October 19th 


Repertory includes 
DIE WALKURE SIEGFRIED 
CARMEN (New production Ist perf. 2nd Nov.) 
PETER GRIMES (revival Ist perf. 14th Nov.) 
SALOME LA BOHEME 
A MASKED BALL 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO IL TROVATORE 
Box Office 10 - 7.30 TEM. 7961 from Oct. Ist COV. 1066 








S. A. GORLINSKY announces RETURN VISIT OF 


Italian Opera Quartet 


Artistes from La Scala (Milan) and San Carlo ( Naples) 
Silvana Zanolli (Soprano) Sandra Baruffi (Coloratura) 
Isidoro Antonioli (Tenor) Otello Borgonovo ( Baritone) 


Programme includes Arias from Rigoletto, Barber of Seville, Pagliacci, etc.; Duets from 
Madame Butterfly, La Traviata, La Boheme, etc.; Trio from Faust; Quartet from La Boheme 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL - Sunday, October 4, at 3 p.m, 
Tickets: 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6. Box Office (WAT 3191) and agents 








Newcastle ; City Hall ‘ ied Tuesday October 6 7pm. 
Hull City Hall Wednesday October 7 7.30 p.m 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall Friday October 9 Tp.m 
Manchester Free Trade Hall Saturday October 10) 7.30 p.m 
Bradford St. George’s Hall Tuesday October 13 7.15 p.m. 
Edinburgh Usher Hall Wednesday October 14 7.30 p.m. 
Glasgow St. Andrew's Hall Thursday October 15 7.30 p.m. 
Dublin Theatre Royal Saturday October 17 3 p.m 
Cork Savoy Cinema Sunday October 18 3 p.m 
Belfast Grosvenor Hall . Tuesday October 20 8p.m 
Sheffield City Hall Saturday October 24 Tp.m 
Leicester De Montfort Hall Sunday October 25 7 p.m. 
Wolverhampton Civic Hall Tuesday October 27) 7.30p.m 
Birmingham Town Hall ... Thursday October 29 7 p.m. 
Nottingham Albert Hall . Friday October 30 7 p.m. 
Lianelly Odeon Cinema . Sunday November 1! 8 p.m 
Swansea Brangwyn Hall Tuesday November 3 7p.m. 
Newport Central Hall Saturday November 7 7 p.m 
Cardiff . Empire Theatre . Sunday November 8 8 p.m. 
Bristol , Colston Hall Tuesday November 10 7p.m 
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ITALIAN OPERA 


Tour 1953 








September 28 - - GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 
October 5 - - GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 
12 - - ROYAL COURT, LIVERPOOL 
19 - OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
26 - OPERA HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
November 2 - ROYAL THEATRE, NEWCASTLE 
9 - - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW 
16 - - ROYAL THEATRE, GLASGOW 
23 - KING’S THEATRE, EDINBURGH 
With the Stars acclaimed by the London Press 
VIRGINIA ZEANI KYRA VAYNE 
GIANNI RAIMONDI PIERO MIRANDA FERRARO 
MARIA GRAZIA FORGHIERI ORAZIO GUALTIERI 
ERNESTO VEZZOSI CARLO MONTEFELTRO 


Full Chorus and Opera Orchestra 
complete Company of 50 
Costumes and Scenery from Italy 


GREATEST LONDON SUCCESS 
TRAVIATA RIGOLETTO 





























| TOSCA BOHEME 


Conductors : 
RICCARDO BOTTINO and EDWARD RENTON 


EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
8 Bryanston Street, London, W.1 
| Tel. : WELbeck 8709 & 8711 
































ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Sunday, October 4th at 7.30 p.m. 


MARY BOTHWELL 


the great Canadian soprano 
will sing the following Wagnerian excerpts with the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: Sig ADRIAN BOULT 
Elizabeth's Prayer ; Elizabeth's Greeting (Tannhduser) 
Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde) 
“A voice equal to any climax’’—The Times. 
“A singer of imagination and intelligence’’— New York Post. 


Tickets from Box Office (WAT 3191) : 2/6- 12/6 
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On sale mid-October 


Operatic Arias 


suns by 


ROSSI-LEMENT 


(Foto) 
Bazzechi 















‘ te #7 
Nicola Rossi-lemeni as Don Giovanni 


Recit.: Guerrieri; Aria: Ah del Tebro “.Vorma’”’ (Act 2) — Bellini 


Ite sul colle ““Vorma”’ (Act 1) — Bellini 

Cavatina: Vi ravviso, o luoghi ameni “La Sonnambula”’ (Act 1 
— Bellini 

Resta immobile “‘ Guglielmo Tell” (Act 3) — Rossini 

Aria: Madamina! * Don Giovanni”? (Act 1)— Mozart 


Sussanin’s Aria : They guess the truth “A Life for the Tsar” 
Act 4) — Glinka 

Le veau d’or est toujours debout ! ‘ Faust” (Act 2) — Gounod 

Mephistopheles’ Serenade: Vous qui faites l’endormie “Faust” 
Act 4) — Gounod 

Prince Galitzky’s Aria: I hate a dreary life “ Prince Igor” 
Act 1) — Borodin orch. Rimsky- horsakov ALP 1074 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni made his debut in opera in 1946 in Venice, 
since when his story has been one of increasing personal triumphs. 
In 1952 he appeared for the first time at Covent Garden in “* Boris 
Godounov”’ and he has been called ** the finest Boris since Chaliapin”’. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 





335 r.p.m. Records 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 
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An Introduction to 


‘Luisa Miller ’ 


by the Earl of Harewood 


Luisa Miller, the third of Verdi's operas to be derived from a play by 
Schiller, was first produced at Naples in 1849, and in London at a theatre on 
the site of the present Sadler's Wells, in English, on June 3, 1858, just five 
days before it was sung in Italian at Her Majesty's. The main change which 
Cammarano effects in his highly competent adaptation of Schiller is to 4 
discard the background of a licentious German court against which Schiller 
sets the story, and concentrate on the tragic idyll of Luisa and Rodolfo (as 
Schiller’s Ferdinand becomes). For Schiller’s title, Kabale und Liebe (In- 
trigue and Love), is substituted the name of the heroine, and with the change i 
comes what is perhaps a reduction in the scope of the plot, but also a most & 
important tightening up of the drama. 

The overture has always been praised as one of Verdi's best. Its main id 
theme, derived from the introduction to Act III, is admirably suited to the 
symphonic treatment it receives, and the sonata-form lay-out is at a far remove r 
from the pot-pourri in vogue in Italy at the time. 

The first scene takes place outside Miller’s house where villagers are cele- 
brating Luisa’s birthday. In spite of the misgivings of Miller (baritone) 
on the subject, the thoughts of Luisa (soprano) are with her absent lover, and 
she voices them in an aria full of coloratura embellishment. Presently the 
lover (tenor) appears, and there is a gay cabaletta, in which Luisa is joined by 
Rodolfo, Miller and the chorus. When they have gone, Miller is confronted 
by Franz (bass)—as Wurm, Count Walter’s villainous secretary, will be 
called at Sadler's Wells. His jealousy has been excited by the previous scene, 
and he wishes to remind Miller that Luisa’s hand in marriage was promised 
him a year ago. In an aria, Miller makes clear that his acceptance of Franz 
as a suitor was always conditional on his winning the consent of Luisa herself, 
who shall marry, he declares, the man of her own choice. As he leaves, 
Franz throws Miller into confusion by telling him that Luisa’s unknown suitor 
is no other than the son of Miller’s feudal lord, Count Walter. In his caba- 
letta, Miller laments that his suspicions should appear to have been all too 
well-founded. 

At the castle, Franz has just finished telling his master of Rodolfo’s love | 
affair. Walter (bass) is furious at this threat to his ambitious schemes for 
his son’s future ; in the hands of a fine dramatic bass his aria can make a 
considerable effect. When Rodolfo comes in, Walter greets him affection- 
ately and announces that Frederica, Duchess of Ostheim, is arriving to 
be officially affianced to him. Before Rodolfo has time to object, the 
Duchess’s cortége is at hand and she has been publicly welcomed by Walter 
as Rodolfo’s future wife. When they are left alone, Rodolfo feels bound to 
tell Frederica (mezzo-soprano) that his heart belongs to another. She is 
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Playbill of first performance in England of ‘Luisa Miller’. Reproduced by 
permission of Sadler's Wells. 
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Act I of ‘Luisa Miller’ at Rome, 1949. Photo Oscar Savio 


deeply hurt by his words, and will not release him from the obligation 
contracted by his father towards her. The graceful cut of the music empha- 
sises Rodolfo’s gentle nature, but his threat to use unpleasant words might 
with advantage have been expressed more forcefully. 

The music of a hunt is the background against which Miller tells his daughter 
the news of her lovers identity, adding that Rodolfo’s nuptials to a high- 
born lady are at that very moment in preparation. Rodolfo overhears what 
Miller has said, and swears solemnly to fulfil his pledged word, hinting that 
he knows a secret the very mention of which will force his father to grant 
any request—this to a /argo passage, whose accompaniment has a sinister 
flavour and well contrasts with the preceding music. 

A moment later, Walter strides into the cottage, announcing that he comes 
to save his son from the adventuress into whose hands he has fallen. Luisa 
faints and Rodolfo draws his sword as Walter orders the arrest of Miller and 
his daughter. Rodolfo, finding himself unable to move his father by his 
pleas, has recourse to threats and hisses into his ear that he will reveal the 
murder by means of which Walter attained his position. Instantly, Walter 
orders the release of his two captives, and departs with his followers. 

Act II. With Rodolfo out of the way, Walter loses no time in having 
Miller secretly imprisoned, and Luisa has scarcely heard of the new turn of 
events when Franz appears with an offer which, he says, may yet save Miller's 
life. If she will write a letter at his dictation to the effect that she is tired of 
her flirtation with Rodolfo and now means to return to her first love—none 
other than Franz himself—if she will swear when taxed with it to the authen- 
ticity of the letter, and will moreover appear before Duchess Frederica as 
Franz’s betrothed, then her father will be released. The clarinet expresses 
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Luisa’s anguish before she has found words for it, and she prays movingly 
for heaven’s support in her horrible predicament. She pledges her word, and 
then gives vent to her eternal hatred for Franz and her contempt for the part 
he has just played in bringing about the ruin of her life. The cabaletta, in 
which Franz joins, makes a brilliant ending to the scene and, with its long, 
expressive melody and quick tempo, it should certainly not be shortened in 
any way—I hope it will be given in full at Sadler's Wells. 

At his castle, Walter is informed of the success of their plan by Franz, who 
will arrange that Luisa’s letter is found by Rodolfo. The duet between the 
two basses is not unconventional in character, but the prelude to the scene is 
full of atmosphere and a touch here and there (notably the chromatic passage 
when Walter mentions to his accomplice Franz the possibility of exposure by 
Rodolfo) and an occasional trick of melody even foreshadows the greatest of 
all duets for basses, the scene in Don Carlos between Philip and the Inquisitor. 

Frederica comes in, and Walter introduces Luisa, who swears that there is 
no longer any truth in the story of the mutual love of herself and Rodolfo. 
Although plied with questions, Luisa manages to keep up the deception, 
until in an impressive unaccompanied quartet which brings the scene to an 
end, she, Frederica, Franz and Walter give separate expression to their private 
thoughts. 

The scene changes to the castle gardens, where Rodolfo, who has now read 
Luisa’s letter, gives way to the grief which overwhelms him. His aria 
(Quando le sere al placido) is amongst the most beautiful in purely lyrical vein 
that Verdi ever wrote for tenor, comparable to Ah si, ben mio in Trovatore or 
even Dal labbro il canto estasiato in Falstaff. Franz appears in answer to 


Frontispiece to original vocal score of “Luisa Miller. 
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G. Vagnetti’s design for Act I, scene ii of ‘Luisa Miller’ at Florence, 1936. 


Rodolfo’s summons, but when challenged to a duel, he evades the issue by 
firing early and attracting help. Walter is quickly on the scene, and he makes 
Rodolfo’s grief the pretext for publicly withdrawing his opposition to the 
match with Luisa. When Rodolfo protests that he knows her untrue to him, 
Walter suggests the immediate celebration of his marriage to Frederica, and 
to this his son distractedly agrees. 

The melody of the overture (now in 3/4 time) introduces the last act, which 
takes place in Miller's house. Her female neighbours sing of the sudden, 
tragic change in Luisa’s manner, but her sorrow changes to joy when her 
father comes in. A moment later however, after he has told her that Franz 
has revealed to him the extent of her sacrifice for his sake, she shows hima 
letter she has written to Rodolfo, and from it he understands that she 
contemplates suicide. Miller is overcome with horror, but in the end his 
pleading is successful and she tears up the fatal letter. In Luisa’s description 
of the release death will bring her, Francis Toye sees a foreshadowing of the 
‘vaporous’ music at the end of Aida, and the rest of the extensive duet seems 
at one moment to anticipate Rigoletto, at another Traviata. 

Left alone, Luisa kneels in prayer. Behind her appears the cloaked figure 
of Rodolfo. Taking a phial from his pocket, he pours its contents into a jug 
which stands on the table, then demands from Luisa whether she wrote the 
incriminating letter to Franz. When she admits the accusation, he drinks 
first and then hands the cup to Luisa, who follows his example. After they 
have drunk, Rodolfo’s self-control deserts him. Luisa tries to comfort him, 
but he tells her that the last hour of each of them has come, and demands 
from Luisa whether she truly loved Franz. She feels released from her oath 
by the imminence of death and confesses the truth to him. Méiiller returns 
in time to find both dying, and his laments combine with the last transports of 
the lovers before the neighbours crowd into the cottage, followed by Walter 
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and his accomplice Franz. Luisa is dead, but Rodolfo summons enough 
strength to lift his sword and run it through the body of Franz before he too 
falls lifeless by Luisa’s corpse. 

With Cammarano’s elimination of the political background, certain changes 
of emphasis follow naturally. Count Walter, the rich nobleman with a 
guilty secret, is by no means so despicable a character as President von Walter, 
Prime Minister to the Duke. In Schiller, the Duke plans for appearance’s 
sake to marry off his mistress (an English woman, known by the rather 
improbable name of Lady Milford), and it is because he sees his influence over 
the Duke endangered that Walter prcposes his own son as the prospective 
bridegroom. Like Leonora in Favorita before her and Violetta so soon after, 
Lady Milford is sickened by the emptiness of the life she leads, and falls in 
love with Ferdinand, refusing in spite of his pleas to give him up. ‘There is a 
great interview between Lady Milford and Luisa in which the former proclaims 
her determination not to renounce her love to a rival. Luisa’s last words to 
her indicate that she will have recourse to suicide, and when she is alone, 
Lady Milford in a fit of remorse decides to resign all thought of Ferdinand and 
to leave the country—a decision she proceeds to put into immediate execution. 

There are a few other minor changes, such as the elimination of the ridicu- 
lous (but entertaining) Baron von Kalb, and some simplification of the ending, 
but the one omission one may regret is that of Lady Milford, a figure whose 
dramatic position reminds one at one moment of Amneris, in the scene with 
Luisa, at another of Violetta, in her renunciation of pleasure and riches. 
Frederica is a pale figure beside her, but it is a little difficult to see how the 
figure of the ruler’s mistress could have been accommodated against the 
new rural background. 


Patrick Robertson's design for Act I, scene ii. of * Luisa Miller’ at Sadler's Wells 











Many critics have seen in this opera the dawn of Verdi's ‘second period,’ 
which was first to come to fruition with Rigoletto, Trovatore and Traviata, 
Ferruccia Bonavia takes a more strictly historical view: Luisa Miller 
should be read together with La Battaglia di Legnano. When the two are 
considered alongside, the wide range of Verdi's talents becomes apparent. 
There is truth in both observations. It would be a mistake to assume that in 
Luisa Miller Verdi consciously adopted a new style ; the side of his genius 
represented by the patriotic Battaglia continued as a vital element in every 
single one of his remaining works, with the two exceptions of Traviata and 
Falstaff. What can be found in Luisa Miller is a new intimacy—it would be 
an exaggeration to talk about the ‘new sensitivity’ of a composer who had 
already written for instance the sleep-walking scene and the Act I duet in 
Macbeth—and this intimacy shows in such things as the moving duet between 
Luisa and Millerin Act III, and the big scene for Luisa and Rodolfo just before 
the end of the opera. Frequently in the course of this work, the quick-witted 
listener will be reminded of bits of Rigoletto and Traviata, not only in the 
Situations but in the music which goes with them. 

This ‘looking forward’ suggests that Luisa Miller is not so much typical of a 
period, like the uniquely vigorous and highly enjoyable Ernani (how I wish 
we could successfully revive this in England); rather is it a transitional work, 
like Vespri Siciliani or the 1857 (not the revised) Simon Boccanegra, full of 
musical interest and hints of the future, but perhaps not saying once and for 
all any of the things which Verdi had to say. Still, what a fascinating 
prospect is this revival at Sadler’s Wells, for those who like myself are hoping 
to make theatrical experience for the first time of yet another work of Verdi's. 
As far as | am concerned, my only regret is that it leaves one opera fewer in 
reserve for the future. 


The Sadler's Wells production of Luisa Miller will be by Basil Coleman, 
with scenery by Patrick Robertson, who designed Nabucco for the Welsh 
National Opera, and costumes by Alix Stone. The new translation is by 
Tom Hammond and Norman Tucker. 


The cast will be as follows : 

Luisa Miller, Victoria Elliott; Rodolfo, Oreste Kirkop; Miller, John 
Hargreaves; Frederica, Jean Watson (Janet Howe at some later performances) 
Walter, Stanley Clarkson; Franz, Harold Blackburn. 


The dates of performances so far scheduled are as follows : 
October 1, 3, 6, 9, 13, 23; November 17, 27. 


The November opera, which will be on sale on October 26, will contain 
articles and pictures of the Munich Opera’s London season. Contributors 
will include Norman del Mar, Edward Sackville-West and Arthut Notcutt; 
there will also be an article on the new Carmen production at Covent 
Garden, and one on Operatic Acting, by Charles Stuart. 
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People xxii: 


Hans Hotter 


by Peter Francis 


“Hans Hotter not only endows Wotan with a magnificent presence but 
makes him the intellectual centre of the whole cycle, rather than the loqua- 
tious bore he might have been.” 

This sentence from The Times on the Bayreuth Ring not merely pays a well 
deserved compliment to the singer: it captures the essential quality of his art. 

‘Intellectual’ has nowadays become a dangerous word. Intellectuals may 
be individuals with more or less impressive haircuts, indulging in conversation 
not normally intelligible to the average mortal; people, who appear somehow 
out of touch with reality. On the other hand one might think of an intel- 
lectual singer as one who lets the brain do all the work; who, unwilling or 
unable to open his own heart, cannot penetrate to the heart of music. Un- 
fortunately modern usage has thus almost reversed the true significance of the 
term. The intellect is the faculty of knowing and understanding, and intel- 
lectual should be called the person who can understand not merely by his 
reason but by an immediate and intimate grasp of ‘what it is all about.’ In this 
sense we can well call Hotter an intellectual artist. 

His presentation of Wotan gives a fine opportunity to study in greater 
detail that aspect of Hotter’s art. Here is a part where it seems fairly impos- 
sible to discover ‘what it is all about.” It is surprising how Wagner, whose 
fervent preoccupation, at least in theory, was with unity of the work of art, 
could allow so much contradiction within one character! Never was there 
seen sO incongruous a god. Ungodly is indeed the only word to describe 
the mess which seems to be his creation. Even if one accepts Wagner's 
special term of mythology one is bound to be baffled if not dismayed by this 
odd personality who is prey to his every emotion, continuously, by unreason- 
able desires, bent on bringing about his own doom. 

Nevertheless when the mists disperse in the second scene of Das Rheingold 
allowing us to perceive Hotter awakening from mythological slumber, we 
realise immediately that here is a person of a stature exceeding that of a 
common mortal and we are prepared straightaway to witness happenings of 
unusual quality. Hotter seems to have slept indeed—yet sleep and dream is 
for Wotan a state of deep consciousness, it is the condition of his creative 
will. We have only thirty-two bars during which to watch this strange state. 
Yet, in perfect immobility, Hotter has conveyed to us the power of the god’s 
dream and with it a presentiment of its vast consequences. 

This one short episode illustrates Hans Hotter’s manifold artistic faculties. 
The power to captivate or rather dominate his audience by the mere force- 
fulness of his presence; the discretion of the actor who is most convincing 
when he ‘acts’ least, who suggests rather than represents (it is difficult to 
notice from a distance whether the eyes of the dreaming god are closed or 
Open in his sleep; in fact we are left with a double impression of both happen- 
ing simultaneously—and what could more clearly illustrate the double 
function of sleep and creation?); the finesse of the musician who knows to 
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Hotter, Strauss, Ursuleac at the world premiere of * Friedenstag” at Munich, 
1938. Photo Hans Holdt. 


blend a piano pianissimo of dreamlike quality to the sounds of Valhalla 
arising from the orchestra; and finally his intellect, his understanding of 
Wotan, the mighty god who is no God (already he seems to hear Erda’s 
Prophecy), the symbol of life and action which is bound to destroy itself. 

It is true intellect at work which we can observe here. Whether or to what 
extent Hotter has read or assimilated Wagner's excursions into metaphysics 
is of no importance. What matters is that by a superb intuition he has gras- 
ped Wagner's own fundamental intuition; has for the moment made it his 
own; and now passes it on to his audience. 

By a subtle combination of his faculties Hotter achieves what seemed nigh 
impossible: he lends unity to Wotan. The dream of creation, the first out- 
bursts of activity (the rape of the Ring), the crowning act when the will 
fulfills and defeats itself (Walkiire), the passive drifting into original nothing- 
ness (Wanderer): each of these is contained and conditioned in the other, 
musically, visually and intellectually. Just as the first appearance of Wotan 
is a premonition of the entire drama to follow, so his withdrawal at the 
Briinnhildfels is a reflection on what is forgone. When Hotter as Wanderer 
questions Siegfried about his desire for the sleeping maid, the whole course of 
his own love, the depth of his longing, all the power of his own frustrated 
tenderness is contained in that one phrase. 

It is this sense of unity and structure which therefore seems to determine 
Hotter’s artistic personality. One is not surprised to learn that by inclina- 
tion he would sooner be a conductor and producer than a singer. In fact 
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his original studies and his early musical activities were directed toward this 
end. Simultaneously with lectures in philosophy and musicology at the 
Munich University, he took courses at the Munich Musikakademie in organ 
and piano playing, counterpoint, theory and similar subjects, in preparation 
for a career as a conductor. At the same time he was organist and choir- 
master in one of Munich’s churches. 

His magnificent voice did not long remain unnoticed even though he 
was only a young man. His first public appearance was in 1929 when he 
sang the bass part in Handel’s Messiah in a choral concert in Passau. The 
year following this he started to devote himself entirely to singing. His 
first permanent operatic engagement took him to Troppau, where he made his 
operatic debut as The Speaker in The Magic Flute. Other early parts were 
Tonio, Wolfram and The Wanderer. Then came engagements in Breslau and 
Prague during which he added Pizarro, Johcanaan, Amfortas, Amonasro, 
Kurwenal and several other parts to his repertory; he became a permanent 
member of the opera in Hamburg, and in 1937 joined the Munich opera. 

Hotter is now having a hard time sorting out his engagements on the various 
leading operatic stages of the werld. He seems to be continuously on the 
passenger list of one or the other airline, moving from Vienna to New York, 
or from Buenos Aires to London, wondering at the same time how he can 
arrive in time for a rehearsal at La Scala or in Bayreuth. 

He can be heard in virtually every leading dramatic baritone role. Yet 
thanks to the ample range of his voice, he also sings several important bass 
parts. One of his most recent successes was as Marke at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Another part which gained him great acclaim was his performance of 
the Grand Inquisitor, also at the Metropolitan. Incidentally, he also sings 
King Philip in the same opera. 

This summary of Hotter’s career makes it amply clear that one must not think 
of him purely as a Wagnerian Heldenbariton. It is not merely versatility 
that enabled him to dash to Munich 
between two Bayreuth Ring cycles to 
sing the Count in Figaro. A visitor 
from overseas recently asked us: 
‘Say, who is this guy Hotter? I 
always thought Figaro is the main 
person in Figaro—but last night I 
felt that opera is all about the Count.’ 
Once again Hotter seems to have 
turneda character from being a loqua- 
cous and some what ridiculous boaster 
into the intellectual centre of a work. 

Even at that, his performance as 
the Count strikes not nearly as sur- 
prising a transformation from Wotan, 
as his Don Giovanni. In stature as 


Hotter as Julius Caesar 
Hamburg, 1935, 

















Hotter as the Wanderer in ‘Siegfried’ at Covent Garden. Photo Roger Wood 


in every other respect this seductive Spaniard must be the opposite pole to 
the Teutonic demigod. By means of that intimate identification of his own 
personality with that of the part represented, Hotter succeeds fully where 
others might have been forced into compromise. Once again his faculties, 
complementary one to the other, blend happily. His sense of phrasing and 
his mastery of ensemble-singing (particularly so the art of leading an ensemble 
without overwhelming it) allow him to achieve not only that purity of line 
which lies at the heart of Mozart's music, but also to conform to its lightness 
and brilliance. Light and elegant in appearance, it is almost a miracle 
how so imposing a frame can be moulded into the Latin figure of Don 
Giovanni. 

How then does this transformation work? His friends have occasional 
close-ups of the process. When conversation becomes a little animated, 
when this or that friend is discussed more or less amicably, suddenly it is not 
Hotter there across the table; is it that person himself: lean or corpulent 
languid or vivacious, man or maid; apparently identical with his or her own 
image. This is no mere trick of impersonation nor the effect of unusually 
elastic features. Here is a man whose face more often than not appears 
immobile. And yet at will, this same face can convey exuberence, passion, 
the irritation of a disappointed conductor, or the coquettry of a soubrette 
giving an audition. 

Some people might be content in labelling this as sense of humour. And 
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Hotter as Pizarro, Munich, 1945. 
Photo Hans Schiirer. 


indeed, sense of humour must be an 
ingredient of this strange faculty, if 
by that we mean the sense not only 
for the humorous, the absurd, but 
also for its extremes, for those 
depths which lend humour its true 
poignancy. Nevertheless it is ob- 
vious that we are witnessing a highly 
complex process, in which that sense 
of humour is only a single element. 
One might be tempted to think of 
some photographic procedure, which 
combines the ‘negative’ i.e. the 
accurate reception of an image, and 
the ‘positive,’ its true representation 
into one. Still, this mechanical 
explanation, like most metaphors, is 
insufficient too, because it leaves out the most essential, and most intangible 
element: that deeply human and artistic action which inexplicably produces 
the alive and unique impression. 

These reflections are of course not intended to make Hotter appear primar- 
ilyanactor. It cannot be emphasised enough that it is by his mastery and by 
a combination of every one of his faculties that this artist can achieve what 
he does. Thus, what greater demonstration of musicianship can he give us 
than by his interpretation of Lieder? Audiences in this country have heard 
Hotter in three recitals, two of them 
devoted to Die Winterreise. Alto- 
gether he has sung Lieder in some 
100 recitals. Records are available 
on which one can hear him interpret 
Schubert, Brahms, and Schumann. 
There has been some criticism to the 
effect that his reading of Lieder tends 
to be too sombre and that at times 
his voice appears too heavy. How- 
ever that may be, we have a superb 
example of delicate singing in that 
delightful recording of the Liebes- 
lieder by Brahms where together with 
Seefried, HGngen and Meyer-Welfing 
Hotter achieves effects of lightness 
and subtlety which must be cause for 





Hotter as Mephistopheles, Munich, 
1940. Photo Liebe-Kiihner. 

















Hotter as the Grand Inquisitor in 
‘Don Carlos’ Photo Sedge LeBlang 


rejoicing to every true musician, 
Again, his record of Der Doppel- 
gdnger gives us one of the most 
stirring interpretations of that song, 
and while his Feldeinsamkeit is 
said to differ in concept from that of 
the great Lieder singers of the past, 
it is a classical example of what a Lied 
should be, in its simplicity and purity 
of musical line. 

However hard one tries to get at 
the secret of Hotter’s art one is 
baffled by the complexity of the 
problem. Nevertheless, one is temp- 
ted to continue the search to look 
once again back-stage and to dis- 
cover the tricks. 


Hotter himself likes to stress that an artist would be lost without ‘tricks’- 
meaning of course that mass of subtle devices which are acquired only through 
years of experience, study and practise; the technique which is the result of 
much thought and even more hard work. A singer can follow the conductor 
without walking up to the front of the stage and staring into the pit; but for 
that he must have calculated his movements to an inch, so that an occasional 
glance will catch sight of the baton without necessitating a turn of the head. 
Or again, a striking effect may often be obtained by immobility rather than 


by frantic waving of the arms. In 
fact economy is one of the most 
powerful devices of the artist. 
Nothing but the essential can enter 
into his scope. Yet economy must 
be learned, it is one of the tricks; 
or, is it more than that? Some 
people never seem to exercise it 
though they have worked hard at it 
for years. Where exactly is the 
boundary between what can _ be 
acquired studiously and what is 
given to the individual—we would 
say from heaven? We may be at a 
loss to reply to this question here 

though the answer becomes fully 
obvious when we hear Hotter sing. 


Hotter as himself. Photo Graf 
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Summer Festivals: iv 
Salzburg 


The Trial (von Einem) (August 17) 

Two questions have to be asked at once: is it advisable, or even possible, 
to make music out of the ideas Kafka sets forth in prose; and, if so, then 
with what means? Kafka’s work relies on what modern psychology calls 
“unconscious” processes; the characters and the scenes are presented with the 
utmost realism, but they are effectively unreal. They belong in the world of 
dreams, and they move into the spectator’s field of vision just like dream- 
images—somewhat as if the spectator were actually reading Kafka’s frag- 
mentary novel. Until just over 30 years ago (i.e. 1919, when The Trial was 
written) it would have been senseless to have undertaken such a task as this. 
The cinema, with its technique and accumulated aesthetic, has changed all 
our outlook since then, and so it was that the adaptation of The Trial by 
André Gide and Jean Louis Barrault was a great, and unexpected success. 

But what is right in drama is not always easy in opera. The sung word 
does not crystallise into the same shapes as the spoken word; it is at once 
more unrealistic and more primitive. An impossibility in real life as it stands, 
the sung word demands simpler situations and formal schemes. Notwith- 
standing all the psychology in post-Wagnerian libretti, the psychological 
novel remains the most difficult type of work to transfer to the operatic stage. 
Every libretto needs a few, clearly: delineated principal characters; beside 
them, all the remaining hustle and bustle is mere trimmings. But in Kafka’s 
book the protagonist, Josef K, who is arrested in the beginning and condemn- 
ed at the end, has only one antagonist, and that an invisible,intangible one. 
This is the nameless force of an Organisation, a sort of surrealist magistracy, 
a court of justice, which probes into and permeates the surroundings and 
everyday life of the accused in a thousand greater or lesser courts of law, until 
every step he takes leads to a station of the judiciary cross. 





DER PROZESS 
Opera in two acts and nine scenes by Gottfried von Einem; words by Boris Blacher and Heinz 
von Cramer from the novel by Franz Kafka Produced by Oscar Fritz Schuh. Settings and cos- 
tumes by Capsar Neher. Performed for the first time on any stage at Salzburg on August 17, 1953. 





Ein Bursche 
Frau Grubach 


Drei Herren 


Der Advokat 

Der Student 

Titorelli 

Der Aufseher, Ein Passant Der Fabrikant, Der Geistliche 

Der Untersuchungrichter, Der Prigler 

Franz, Kanzleidirektor . 

Willem, Der Gerichtsdiener 

Fraulein Biirstner, Die Frau des Gerichtsdieners, Leni 

Ein buckliges Madchen . 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Karl Béhm 





Cast 
Josef K. Max Lorenz 
Die Direktordtellvertreter Peter Klein 
Albert K Endre Koreh 


Erich Majkut 
Polly Batic 
{ Fritz Mayer 


..< Ludwig Fleck 


| Richard Bauer 
Alfred Poell 

Peter Klein 

Laszlo Szemere 
Ludwig Hofmann 
Oskar Czerwenka 
Walter Berry 

Alois Pernerstorfer 
Lisa della Casa 
Luise Leitner 
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The librettists Boris Blacher and Heinz von Cramer have alleviated this 
weakness in the subject by making it possible for the composer to combine 
several subsidiary roles (the neighbour Fraulein Biirstner, the court usher’s 
wife, and the lawyer’s nurse, Leni) into a multiple part for a single singer. 
They have managed too to transfer some of the Kafkesque spirit to the’ stage, 
to catch the ghostly Golem-of-Prague-like* atmosphere, swirling in the twilit 
brink of madness and bourgeois conventionality. 

That is where the music had to take over. Gottfried von Einem, whose 
Dantons Tod, first performed at Salzburg in 1947, at once established him as 
one of the White Hopes of opera, has remained silent in that medium since 
then. Now, once again in Salzburg, he has followed his choral opera after 
Biichner with what he calls a “‘solo opera”; which is to say a piece that centres 
on the human voice—what the twenties used to call a Gesangsoper (Song- 
opera). Of this genre he has contrived several melodious, finely soaring scenes, 
particularly for the three-in-one soprano part. The second scene of nocturnal 
conversation in Fraulein Biirstner’s room, the discussion with the court 
usher’s wife, the love scene with Leni—all these are thoroughly effective with 
their charmingly scented melodic formulae. Influence can be found in 
Puccini and Massenet, and sometimes too in the parlando technique that 
Tchaikovsky uses in Eugen Onegin. 

The male roles are far more poorly provided with melody. Whole scenes 
drift by (e.g. the first one, and the very important scene with the priest in the 
cathedral) with no more than a faintly shaped Sprechgesang, mildly seasoned 
with rhythm. Here the models are Strawinsky and Orff (which is to say 
Strawinsky made easy). Of such are Josef K’s monologues wherein the 
spiritual development of the accused is supposed to be reflected. Jazz isa 
third element, and it carries the text on formulae variously old and new, as in 
the humming trio for the three young people in the first scene, or when the 
three men enter the bank, or even in the piano glissandi of the execution 
scene. Tonality is almost exclusively avoided. Indeed it sounds as though 
Von Einem had newly discovered for himself certain sounds (e.g. the first 
inversion of a minor triad); he is so fond of them that he builds whole scenes 
on them, even twelve-note ones like the first two. 

If Kafka’s gruesomely clear style can be summed up as puristic, the only 
word for Einem’s music is Potpourristic. It is astonishingly unintegrated. 
What makes it seem coherent and ensures its spontaneous effect is the grip on 
dramatic tension, which is never quite lost. Einem’s gift for the musical 
theatre can only be compared among contemporary composers, with Dalla- 
piccola, Britten and Menotti. But the severity and strong aesthetic ethos 
of Dallapiccola, Britten’s abundunt and spontaneous imagination, Menotti’s 
absolute certainty of effect—all of these Einem lacks. He would love to 
write real operas, but he uses Kafka as an aesthetic prop. Now Puccini and 
psychological literature do not mix. And so it was that the composer was 
not acquitted in this Tria/; with all regret and sympathy for Gottfried von 
Einem, let us admit it. 

Even the splendour of the premiére in Salzburg Festspielhaus could not 
disguise the fact. The chief credit for its excellence must go to Oscar Fritz 
Schuh for his production and to Caspar Neher for the designs. Both cap- 





*Golem was a wooden homunculus brought to life by a Rabbi in Prague during the Middle Ages; the 
legend has it that he still haunts the ghetto in Prague. 
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Three scenes 
from ‘Der Pro- 
zess.” 

1. ‘The First 
Hearing.’ 

2.‘The Painter. 
3. ‘In the Cath- 
edral.’ 


Photos Ellinger 


























Hilde Giiden and Lisa della Casa in *Der Rosenkavalier’ at Salzburg. 
Photo Ellinger 


tured and transmitted the ‘unconsciousness’ and multiplicity of Kafka’s book; 
external unreality was evoked by a realism that went as far as detail in 1910 
fashions and fittings for furnished rooms. Splendid was the trial scene 
below the wooden structure of the ceiling with the gleaming red robes of the 
judge; unforgettable the transition from cathedral to execution with its 
super-imposition of sets, the street at night with its police notices. One was 
astonished at the production of the scene with the students, and also of the 
girls flitting about the room of the painter Titorelli like so many bats. 

Karl Bohm, whose direction was exemplary in its clarity and tension, con- 
ducted the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and an ensemble, three of whose 
members were outstanding. Max Lorenz had identified himself completely 
with the destiny of Josef K, an interpreter of the finest psychological impulses, 
often vocally striking also. Lisa della Casa took the three soprano parts and 
lifted that of the usher’s wife to special prominence. Ludwig Hofmann 
brought a powerful voice to four roles (the Inspector, the passer-by, the 
manufacturer and the priest). Smaller characters abounded; particularly 
impressive were the Student, Peter Klein, the hunchbacked girl (Luise Leitner), 
the landlady (Polly Batic), the painter Titorelli (though Laszlo Szemere sang 
much too nasaliy and indistinctly), and the Whipper (Oskar Czerwenka). 
The piece might have been differently, but not better performed. 

A success? Yes. Particularly a success for the powers of re-creation. 
They were hard and convincingly at work. 

H. H. Stuckenschmidt (translated by William Mann.) 
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Kurt Béhme as Baron Ochs. 


Der Rosenkavalier (August 13) 

In essaying a fresh Rosenkavalier 
production, Josef Gielen came to the 
wise conclusion that there is nothing 
new to say about this hardy perennial. 
The Strauss-Hoffmansthal comedy 
is not, like Fidelio or Tristan, a time- 
less exploration of the wide reaches 
of the human spirit, subject to con- 
stant re-assessment and reinterpreta- 
tion. It is a meticulously calculated 
stunt piece in deliberately mixed 
eighteenth - and - twentieth century 
genres. Each character, each situa- 
tion, each bit of business must fit in 
with all the rest as accurately as a 
fragment of a jigsaw puzzle. There 
is a right way to produce Rosenkava- 
lier, and every other way is wrong. 


knows most fully exactly what is right to do every instant of the time. 


Salzburg, but none better. 


Photo Ellinger 
























Its best producer is the man who 
He 
will not, in 1953, need to make any discoveries or attempt any fresh adventures 
He must simply know the whole array of detailed procedures which have, 
for forty years, made Rosenkavalier a valid and cohesive work on the stage. 

I have seen several other Rosenkavalier productions as good as this one at 


I never will see one better, for Gielen made no 


errors in the business he assigned to the individual artists; he never let 








anyone either overplay or underplay; 
he did notallow Annina, for instance, 
to steal the end of the second act 
from Ochs, or to let Ochs take Ann- 
ina’s good moments away from her. 

The hand of the director was 
especially apparent because neither 
Lisa della Casa as Oktavian nor 
Hilde Giiden as Sophie did much 
more than go through the routines 
prescribed for them. With Maria 
Reining (the finest of Marschallins, 
despite a voice that seems to be 
beginning to fail) and Kurt BOhme (a 
perfect Ochs) the contributions of 
the individual artists were as signifi- 
cant as those of the producer. 


Maria Reining as the Marschallin 











Alfred Roller’s scenery was gilded and sumptuous, and his costumes 
were stylish and harmonious. Down in the orchestra pit, however, some- 
thing was wanting. Naturally there was no gainsaying Clemens Krauss’s 
mastery of the score. But once again—as in the London Meistersinger and 
the Bayreuth Parsifal—his conducting had little spark, and he seemed to be 
letting himself become a jaded routinier. Cecil Smith 


Cosi fan tutte (August 15) 

According to a fairly wide consensus of opinion, Cosi fan tutte was the 
choicest of the summer’s Mozart productions at Salzburg. It was given in 
simple, almost elemental fashion in the imposing courtyard of the Residenz. 
The wall and columns of one of the buildings served as a backdrop to an 
informal outdoor stage. Caspar Neher designed a few slender, wiry bits of 
furniture and a delicately unobtrusive railing. Otherwise he had the tact 
and good sense not to compete with the warm, lovely architecture of the 
courtyard. Even without the usual summer-houses and vistas of the sea, 
the scene was sufficiently out of the ordinary to provide a stimulant to the 
imagination of the audience. 

Neher’s costumes were admirably suited to the simplicity of the scenic 
background. Some sticklers for the proper period amenities complained 
that the clothes of Fiordiligi and Dorabella looked more like modern hostess 
gowns than eighteenth-century costumes. And so they did; but I thought 
Neher was right about them. Elaborate faithfulness to time and place would 
have warred against the skeletal simplicity of the stagedecoration. As it was, 
the ladies’ clothes intimated that the whole performance was half-opera, 
half-concert. 

The formal action devised by Oscar Fritz Schuh was genuinely brilliant 
without departing from tradition—or what, in 1953, we consider a suitable 
tradition for so gay an artifice as Cosi fan tutte. The usual parallels and 
symmetries of movement were preserved for the sisters and for their swains; 
and the cleavage between Dorabella and Fiordiligi early in the second act— 
when Dorabella begins to slip from grace while Fiordiligi still remains firm— 
was effectively emphasised by the device of sending Fiordiligi off the stage 
in disgust in the middle of Dorabella’s colloquy with Despina. 

Guglielmo and Ferrando were permitted less horseplay than in Carl Ehert’s 
Glyndebourne version: and, as the whole setting demanded, their Oriental 
disguises were quieter than is customary, and less akin to burlesque. Perhaps 
Schuh’s production would seem almost too decorous (though not lacking in 
wit) under ordinary theatre circumstances. But discretion was the keynote 
of the entire production, and Schuh managed to give all the action a wonder- 
fully homogeneous texture and mood. 

Karl B6hm conducted delectably. Since the other two Mozart works fell 
to Wilhelm Furtwangler, Cosi fan tutte was the only one that achieved any 
sparkle, or moved along at a pace faster than that of the Prisoners’ Chorus in 
Fidelio. tis astounding to see how completely an experienced orchestra like the 
Vienna Philharmonic responds to the temperament and musical predilections 
of each conductor. The effervescent sound of the strings and winds and the 
variety and colour of the expressive nuances lifted Mozart's music clear out of 
the humourless, quasi-philosophic world into which Furtwangler had thrust it. 
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A scene from ‘Don Giovanni,’ which was also in this year’s Saltzburg 
Festival. Schwarzkopf, Siepi and Edelman. Photo Ellinger 


Irmgard Seefried was an enchanting Fiordiligi in voice and behaviour, even 
if she tended to reinterpret the values of the score to bring it into scale with 
her light voice. Dagmar Hermann looked preposessing and sang moderately 
well (at times a wee bit wooffily) as Dorabella. Lisa Otto delivered Despina’s 
music brightly and easily, but was a trifle dumpy and drab as an actress. The 
three male roles were safely in the hands of Salzburg’s incomparable trio—- 
Anton Dermota as Ferrando, Erich Kunz as Gugliemo, and Paul Schoeffler as 
Don Alfonso. Cecil Smith 


Munich (i) 
Le Nozze di Figaro (Munich, August 3 & Salzburg, August 14) 

In shaping the first Munich Festival of his regime as Intendant of the 
Bavarian State Opera, Rudolf Hartmann sought to avoid overlappings of 
repertory with the Bayreuth and Salzburg Festivals. Thus he withheld 
Der Rosenkavalier because Salzburg had scheduled it; and he limited Munich’s 
Wagner offering to Die Meistersinger, which was not in the Bayreuth list. 

Two Mozart operas in the Munich programme did, however, present 
duplications of the Salzburg repertoire. Don Giovanni (dealt with elsewhere 
in this issue) was given in Munich because a troupe from La Scala was avail- 
able to exemplify an Italian style of Mozart performance that departs in many 
ways from the Viennese tradition preserved at Salzburg. Le Nozze di 
Figaro, in German translation as Die Hochzeit des Figaro, was freshly staged 
for a purely local reason—to add a useful and popular work to the small list 
of operas produced especially for the Theater am Gartnerplatz (which is now 
required to divide its attention between operetta and opera proper) rather than 
the more ponderous stage of the Prinzregententheater. 
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Finale of Act II of ‘Figaro’ at Munich. Photo Giessner. 


This new Munich Figaro production was not an especially happy one. Both 
visually and musically it fell somewhat below the extraordinary standard the 
Munich company maintained throughout most of its Festival. The scene 
designer, Wilhelm Reinking, seemed to have lost touch with the eighteenth- 
century in his glossy settings, which ran a bit along sleek cocktail-lounge lines. 
All four scenes were deployed around a central, non-committal unit set, which 
fitted into the shifting decorations with more mechanical adroitness than 
artistic imagination. The whole effect was to reduce the play to the level of 
mere modishness. 

Eugen Jochum’s conducting—fast without being spirited, and productive of 
thick instrumental textures—showed him to be a better conductor of Orff and 
Wagner than of Mozart. From the musical viewpoint the outstanding 
members of his cast were Annelies Kupper (who sung the Countess with 
exquisite phrasing and control, although a plaster on her forehead bore witness 
to an accident at a Salome rehearsal that morning, which had sent her to 
hospital for five stitches) and Hans Hotter (who alternately whispered and 
roared the Count’s music, but gave an impersonation of unusual strength and 
credibility). Elfride Trétschel, a bright and engaging Susanna, delivered 
her share of the music winningly but hardly memorably. Hertha Topper, 4 
delectable 26-year-old mezzo-soprano, needed only the assurance of further 
experience to be a remarkably successful Cherubino. But Willy Domgraf- 
Fassbaender, with a protruding middle and a husky voice, was by no means 
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Kunz and Seefried in ‘Figaro’ at 


Salzburg. 


the Figaro he once was. 

The Salzburg Figaro was miles 
better. Nearly everyone in the cast 
surpassed his or her opposite num- 
ber at Munich. Stefan Hiawa’s 
settings, while somewhat extrava- 
gant and exaggerated, were full cf 
wit and of amiable modern comment 
upon the foibles and fancies of 
baroque decoration. And while 
Heinz Arnold’s stage direction at 
Munich always seemed eminently 
proper, there was hardly a problem 
that was not more deftly and stylishly 
solved at Salzburg by Herbert Graf. 

The one fly in the Salzburg oint- 
ment was the curiously pontifical, 
Beethovenesque conducting of Wil- 
helm Furtwangler. He appeared to 
want to make Mozart’s music a 
reverential tract rather than a bubbling comedy. Fortunately none of the 
cast shared his heavy-hearted view. All of them were Salzburg regulars, and 
apart from Hilde Giiden’s rather plodding and factual Cherubino, it would be 
hard if not impossible, to find finer artists for the main roles, or more co- 
operative members of a team. They were, for the record, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (in wonderful voice) as the Countess, Paul Schoeffler as the Count, 
Erich Kunz as Figaro, and Irmgard Seefried as Susanna. 

Antigonae. (August 5) 

What a gripping work Orff’s Antigonae is! If it were an hour shorter, it 
could successfully make the rounds of the world’s major opera houses. As 
the piece stands, unfortunately, only a German or an Austrian audience can 
muster up the stamina to sit through a single grim, concentrated act that lasts 
two and a half hours without a moment's lightness or brightness. 

Orff’s only mistake in conceiving this powerful music drama was his failure 
to recognize that a full-length, uncut play is too long for an opera libretto. 
Even the Germans, I am told, find H6lderlin’s translation of Sophocles hard 
going; and one whose German is as rudimentary as mine cannot help wonder- 
ing whether a good many of the speeches could not have been more economic- 
ally handled, since there was music to help communicate the emotional meaning. 

Yet even though Antigonae is something of an ordeal, I should always race 
to see it when opportunity came along. For it is genuinely original in 
conception, and it is always true to itself in dramatic and musical style and 
method. It is as homogenous in style as Cosi fan tutte or Das Rheingold. 
As a unified achievement it seems to me the very best of all post-war operas, 
with the possible exception of Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero. As a stage piece, 
with Heinz Arnold’s production and Helmut Jiirgens’s geometric setting, it is 
stark, horrible, and inescapable. 
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*Antigonae’ at Munich. Photo Betz. 


Arnold recognised that the classic Antigonae drama, with its procession 
of formal speeches and its paucity of visual action, could not be put forward 
in everyday naturalistic terms. On Jiirgens’s forbidding stage, bare except 
for criss-crossing white lines, and raked in four directions like the roof of a 
gabled house, he marshalled the principals and the stylised, Wigmanesque 
ballet in severely geometrical figurations. The singing chorus sat—and from 
time to time stood—in two rows across the stage apron below the stage 
proper, which was raised several feet above the normal floor level. The 
successive meanings of the episodes of the play were clarified in purely 
abstract terms—by light and darkness, by tensions and relaxations of group 
movement, by the appearance and disappearance of the characters from and 
into the shadowy nowhere behind the stage and at the sides of it, and by the 
placing of the actors upstage, downstage, in symmetries and asymmetries, in 
forward-backward thrusts and on long diagonals. In a way that seemed 
almost mystical, | found every moment of the stage direction exactly right 
and completely significant, though I could seldom say precisely why. | 
cannot remember seeing a more successful essay in wholly abstract production. 

Orff’s music, which has already been described in detail in this magazine, 
is an astonishing synthesis of the rhythmic primitivism of Le Sacre du 
Printemps, the declamatory forms of the Gregorian reciting-tone, and an 
entirely personal and most inventive use of percussion timbres. Under 
Gerhard Lenssen the score was as perfectly executed as can be imagined. 
All the singers and the superb male chorus were letter-perfect in their difficult 
music, and utterly at home with it. 
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As Antigonae, Christel Goltz was most effective, for she was a willing and 
co-operative vassal of the producer. Heinrich Pflanzl, Paul Kuén, and Kurt 
Bohme were all magnificent in roles of unyielding grimness. Of the entire cast, 
only the tenor Lorenz Fehenberger retained any of the mannerisms of 
conventional opera; but he even was musically sound. Cecil Smith. 


Bayreuth 


The Ring (July 25-29) 

At Bayreuth this year, for the first time since the war, the characters of 
The Ring (Waltraute excepted) were impersonated consistently throughout 
the cycle by the same singers. This is indicative, firstly, of Wieland Wagner's 
care for dramatic truth; and secondly, of the fact that a Bayreuth company is 
being produced, with a character of its own, capable of realising Wagner's 
operas with more scrupulous adherence to his intentions than we are likely 
to find anywhere else. There are still weaknesses, both in Wieland Wagner's 
production and among the actual singers. But one has the encouraging 
feeling that at Bayreuth problems are being tackled all the time, and that The 
Ring is going to get better and better. 

Joseph Keilberth, who has been studying The Ring all this year, replaced 
Knappertsbusch. And although last year Keilberth was not much approved, 
this summer he gave a remarkably sound, convincing interpretation, and 
emerged as one of our leading Wagner conductors. Then there is the problem 
of finding a Siegmund (assuming your best tenor has been bagged for Sieg- 
fried). This year Ramon Vinay was singing the role for the first time. He is 
not yet ideal in the part; his voice is thick and unwieldy. But he is a serious 
and intelligent artist, and if his Siegmund improves as his Tristan has done, 
then in the future we should have a splendid interpretation. 

Whether Martha M 6d will ever makea satisfying Briinnhilde is more doubt- 
ful. Itmust be said that on the whole she was liked by the German critics, while 
English and American ones (who still have Flagstad’s voice sounding in their 
ears) were solidly against her. Mme. M6dl knows what she is about, it 
is plain. But her acting is unsuitably modern in idiom; when she stands up 
to Wotan, she does not look heroic, but more like Kipling’s plucky little 
woman. Also, her voice tends to become harsh and edgy under pressure. 
And timbre apart, one feels that it has no dynamic reserves; it only just 
lasted out Die Gétterdaimmerung. 

Wolfgang Windgassen’s Siegfried, like M6dl’s Briinnhilde, was one of the 
assumptions tried out in Naples earlier this year, and being heard in Bay- 
reuth for the first time. _Windgassen is excellent in all ways but one: he lacks, 
as yet, sheer vocal stamina, and cannot produce the tremendous tones needed 
for the Forging Song or Blutbriiclerschaft duet. But he is a fine actor and a 
sensitive artist. In Siegfried, he achieves the character of impetuous 
untutored youth which Svanholm aims at. His voice has ringing notes in it, 
and thrilling soft ones. 

Hans Hotter, the Wotan, comes to Bayreuth fully formed; but I have never 
heard him sound better than he did this year. His voice seems to grow ever 
larger, and ever more expressive. He is among the most moving artists on 
the stage to-day. The grief and poignancy in his bearing, as he stood still, in 
dim light, beside the body of Siegmund, was unforgettable. Can any other 
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Act Ill, scene i of “Die Walkiire’ at Bayreuth. Photo Lauterwasser 


singer express so much, by mere stance? Ludwig Weber's Fasolt was the 
other great interpretation which was familiar, yet seemed more wonderful 
than ever at Bayreuth. The others are all, to some extent, Bayreuth produc- 
tions. Hermann Uhde’s Donner and Gunther (doubled as in the original 
Ring performance), Gustav Neidlinger’s Alberich, and Paul Kuén’s Mime are 
as good as we are likely to hear. Josef Greindl, as Fafner, Hunding and 
Hagen, was less satisfactory. There is often something monotonous in his 
singing, both in the actual tones and the phrasing. His voice does not have 
the weight, the solid darkness needed for Hagen. At the same time it is 
very recognisable, and sounds much the same in each of the three parts. 
Perhaps Frick could with advantage be used as Hagen? 

One of the most striking things one notices in German opera-houses now 
is that there are in nearly every company young Americans, with strong young 
voices, singing leading parts (is there a perhaps moral for Covent Garden 
here?) At Bayreuth there were seven Americans. Three were used in 
comparatively small parts only: Bruni Falcon (Freia and Ortlinde), Lise 
Sorrell (Walkiire Waltraute) and Gene Tobin (a very good Sailor in Tristan, 
and Knight of the Grail). Astrid Varnay, has established a strong claim to be 
the leading Wagnerian soprano since Flagstad’s retirement. Eleanor Steber 
made a lovely Elsa. George London's Amfortas is well known. The reason 
for importing Regina Resnik from the Metropolitan is more obscure. Bay- 
reuth have not yet found the right Sieglinde (Leonie Rysanek and Inge 
Borkh were Miss Resnik’s predecessors); and still they need one. Resnik, 
possibly nérvous on her first night, ‘spread’ disastrously. Those who had 
heard Elfriede Wasserthal’s Sieglinde in Hamburg were heard suggesting that 
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in her Bayreuth might perhaps find the singer they wanted. 

Wieland Wagner's production has been described before. The nature of 
the settings (a permanent circular platform, dressed with light-projections, 
ramps, and occasional ‘flats’ at the sides) allows of small changes at little 
financial expense; and those who had seen the productions of the previous 
two years noted that several such changes had effectively been introduced. 
As one at Bayreuth for the first time, I was soon convinced of the validity of 
Wieland Wagner’s method, critical only of some details. The indoor scenes 
are the ones which present problems. Hunding’s hut is effective enough, but 
Mime’s cave does not appear to have a roof. When Siegfried pulls on the 
bellows-rope, it looks absurdly as if the rope were descending from the heav- 
ens, suspended by some Indian rope-trick. The least satisfactory scene is the 
Gibichung hall. The circular platform is covered with a table-cloth; three 
cardboard-gilt screens try to square the circle; and Gutrune lolls on a chaise- 
longue, for all the world as if she were waiting for friends to come to tea. 
But most of the scenes are dramatically apt, and visually very beautiful, 
particularly when seen from the centre of the auditorium. (Note for future 
visitors: those with seat-numbers lower than 10 are liable to miss some of the 
action.) The Rhine, Nibelheim, the flame-encircled rock and the Gorter- 
dammerung forest are particularly successful. 

Other criticisms: Fafner strangles Fasolt, an action flatly contradicted by 
the heavy thumps in the music. In Die Gétterdimmerung the Rhinemaidens, 
gilded all over and wearing nothing but scant gold ‘bikinis’, have an unfor- 
tunate Folies Bergéres appearance. Mime cracks real eggs into his potion 
(Siegfried, Act 1), which introduces a jarringly material note into the ‘timeless 


Resnik and Vinay as Sieglinde and Siegmund. Photo Lauterwasser 











space’ of the drama. But the ‘small props’ are a recurring difficulty. They 
look perfectly well when they are in someone's hand. It is when they have 
to be tucked out of sight behind a step (because there are no cupboards), 
or put down very carefully so that they will not roll off the steeply-raked 
stage, that one’s attention is consciously drawn by the ‘new-style’ produc- 
tion. Otherwise one hardly notices it, for one is following the drama with 
unusually keen attention, undistracted by the usual absurdities. A.P. 


Tristan und Isolde (August 30) 

There are three things to be said about this Tristan. First, that on this 
night Astrid Varnay established herself as one of our great interpretative artists, 
Those who had had most opportunity of hearing her before agreed in pro- 
nouncing this Isolde the performance of her life to date. One recalled that 
Ernest Newman, when Varnay sang the role at Covent Garden, hailed her as 
an Isolde who came close to realising Wagner's intentions. But in those 
days—and often since—she disappointed her admirers by allowing a disastrous 
wobble to spoil her vocal line. In Bayreuth her voice was under fine control. 
With great reserves of power she drew thrilling note after thrilling note from 
every register. She spanned her phrases with the grandeur of a great artist. 
She acted superbly, with a flash and fire in the first act that few Wagnerian 
sopranos achieve. I doubt if any other Isolde since the war has been so fully 
satisfying in every respect. 

Second: Ramon Vinay’s Tristan was very good. His voice, which some- 
times seems less sensitive in response than is his musical intelligence, is 
moulded now to the phrases of the part. He sang softly, seductively, and 
also with that clear, sharply-defined ring which his thick tones and _ loose 
enunciation often have obscured. 

Third: Eugen Jochum’s conducting of the opera was impassioned 
and fiery—yet at the same time controlled and_ well-architected. 
The orchestra played at their best. 

Wieland Wagner's production has been described before. It is untrue to 
say that ‘it allows us to concentrate simply on the music.’ Such a produc- 
tion would be false to Wagner's idea of music-drama. What it does is to 
allow us to follow, as never before, the course of the drama: for there are no 
absurdities to distract us, and force us to take refuge in the music alone. 
Almost none: the chest containing Isolde’s potion-box, her travelling cloak, 
and nothing else besides, strikes a jarring note, because it suggests the business 
of everyday life. 

Weber’s Marke was superb, as always. Ira Malaniuk’s Brangane was 
rather colourless. Her voice is sweet, her personality charming; but she 
fails to clinch her characterisation. Gustav Neidlinger’s Kurwenal is Vocally 
very sure, the rough sides of the charecter are well realised : but in the 
third act he lacks tenderness. A.P. 





Bayreuth 1954. Next summer's Bayreuth Festival will open on July 22 
with a new production of Tannhduser (the first at Bayreuth since 1931). 
The other works to be produced are Lohengrin, Parsifal and The Ring. 
Bookings can be made from November 15. 
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Munich (ii) ° 

In company with other gluttonous critics, I filled Bayreuth’s free day by 
going over to Munich to see how Wieland Wagner treated classical opera. 
In total effect his production of Gluck’s Orfeo (July 28) was rather disappoint- 
ing. The performance had about it the feel of a nineteenth-century Loeb 
translation: not only because of the heavy ‘draped’ lines of the orchestral 
playing under Heger (this had an undeniable majesty), but also because of a 
feeling that, if we had been able to see any scenery, it would have been the 
background of a Leighton, rather than the clear eighteenth-century classicism 
so plainly intended in libretto and score. Actually, the stage was bare of 
scenery except for Eurydice’s tomb, placed just in front of the prompter’s box. 
Striking stage-pictures were achieved solely by the disposition of the chorus, 
and the way the light fell on them. There were some wonderful moments, 
when we discerned the hand responsible for the entry of the Knights in the 
Bayreuth Parsifal. The Furies darted forward in menacing, flanking spear- 
heads, then regrouped in a solid block with frightening resolution. The 
appearance of the Blessed Spirits was magical; they looked insubstantial, 
diaphanous.. How disappointing, then, that their dance proved unimagina- 
tive: they merely walked round, and round, and round in a circle, widdershins, 
until one began to feel giddy. 

Criticism must be directed chiefly at the rearrangement of the score. The 
opera stopped short after Che fard. No appearance of Amor, no revivifica- 
tion—only the chorus repeating, briefly, the mourning chorus with which the 
opera opened. This ending may be in accordance with the myth; in the opera- 
house it comes on one too suddenly, and upsets the shape of the scene. 
Amor, incidentally, was transformed into a Gétterbotin—a simple evasion of 
the problem of making the God not seem too feminine. The other main 


The Elysian Fields scene in ‘Orpheus’ at Munich. Photo Betz. 
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The Council of Trent scene in ‘Palestrina’ at Munich. Photo Betz. 


change consisted in placing the Dance of the Furies after Orpheus and Eury- 
dice had left the Elysian fields: dramatically wrong, this, surely, for Orpheus 
by his song has conquered the Furies’ wrath and won his Eurydice—the 
trials they have now to face are those that arise from their own personalities 
alone. Another small criticism: Orpheus was on the stage at the start of 
the Elysian Fields scene; whereas Che puro ciel should obviously be sung 


as Orpheus gazes on the prospect for the first time. Ira Malaniuk sang 
Orpheus, with charm and beauty of tone, but failed to forge any memorable 
phrases. Annelies Kupper was in sweet voice as Eurydice. 

Kupper sang in all the four operas I saw in Munich: Orfeo, Palestrina, 
Die Meistersinger and Figaro. In the Prinzregententheater her voice comes 
through—as it failed to do in Covent Garden—with beautiful, floating, 
shining tones. Nor did it wobble. She is a lovely artist and actress, excep- 
tionally versatile, but never ‘routine.’ Her carefully-studied Eva was delight- 
ful to see and hear. Meistersinger is one of Munich’s best productions 
and on this occasion it was distinguished by Knappertsbusch’s direction. 
Contrary to expectation, he took the Prelude quite fast, and the dialogue in 
the first part of Act 1 rippled along: no expansion at Euch oder keinen. 
It was in the sun-bathed third act that he lingered more than most conductors, 
lingered to let us hear — as if for the first time — beautiful detail after beauti- 
ful detail in the score. In an essay on ‘Musical Problems’. Carl Nielsen 
speaks sternly of the ‘conductor who “conducts” throughout a large work, 
and fails to be perceptive and remain passive when the orchestra, as by law 
of Nature, has achieved rhythm and tone.’ Knappertsbusch is never in danger 
of being such a conductor. Every phrase sings, everything flows naturally. 
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Yet in the last scene there was nearly disaster. The stage trumpeters missed 
their F major entry after the Shoemakers’ Chorus; when the time came for the 
C major entry, they rang out the earlier F major calls, cutting across the 
orchestra, and throwing the singers into confusion. It seemed as if all was 
going to stop. Then a few Apprentices picked up the Tailors’ Chorus, and 
gradually everything got under way again. 

Ferdinand Frantz, the Sachs, has good vocal equipment, but he cannot be 
called a very subtle artist. Benno Kusche’s Beckmesser and Richard 
Holm’s David are familiar. Bernd Aldenhoff sang Walther. He looked 
good-natured and not very intelligent: his singing was pleasingly free-voiced— 
spoilt by some very coarse sounds—and not very intelligent either. The 
company lacked a real solid bass: Max Proebstl was too light for Pogner. 
Gottlob Frick, apparently, is going to sing more frequently in Munich to supply 
this want. 

Hans Keller wrote last year (November issue, page 673) about the Munich 
performance of Palestrina. This year’s production was substantially 
unaltered—but your reviewer was a changed listener, having read the libretto 
with care, and prepared for the 4} hour performance with early nights. 
Thus fortified, he enjoyed the performance enormously, and agreed whole- 
heartedly that Pfitzner had accomplished ‘the feat of developing the Wag- 
nerian idiom into a genuinely post-Wagnerian individual language, with 
many a glimpse into the harmonic future.’ In Patzak’s singing of the title- 
role, again ‘one did not hear the notes, but the thoughts which made the com- 
poser write them.” The only important change of cast was in having Hans 
Hermann Nissen, instead of Frantz, sing Morone. The remains of a glorious 
voice are there; but it was not a very thoughtful assumption. A.P. 


Salome 


It is difficult to evaluate the new 
production of Salome, because the 
performance which I attended was 
the second one, and on this occasion 
Christel Goltz was recalled to Munich 
on the day of the performance to 
substitute for the indisposed Annelies 
Kupper, who was rehearsed for this 
production. Goltz certainly appeared 
completely at home in the uncon- 
ventional settings of Josef Fenneker. 
This may partially be explained by 
the fact that she worked under the 
same producer, Heinz Arnold's direc- 
tion, and in a similar setting in 
Dresden a few years before. Then 
too, Goltz’s instinctive flair for the 
Stage would always stand her in good 
stead for any emergency. But what 
isso hard to believe is that this talented 
artist who just one year ago revealed Patzak as Palestrina Photo Betz. 
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such a superb interpretation of Strauss’s heroine on the same Munich stage, 
could allow her characterisation to become so exaggerated as to border on the 
grotesque. Goltz has taken unbridled orchestral activity as a cue for a series 
of frantic gestures, leaps twists, writhing and the like. After all, Salome is 
a sixteen year old virgin, and therefore it is reasonable to suppose that Strauss 
intended much of the restless orchestration to portray the inner psychological 
urges of the depraved girl, rather than such an outward display of movement 
as seen in this performance. Goltz’s strong voice, though perhaps not the 
most beautiful to be heard to-day, is a fine instrument, with a reserve of power 
that seems unending; most probably had she been called upon to do so, she 
could have repeated her entire performance that very evening. 

Arnold’s production was not altogether satisfying. With the cistern in the 
centre, and two large stair cases flanking it on either side, and converging ona 
higher platform in the rear centre, there remained little flat surface space upon 
which the artists could work. This may account for Goltz’s excessive leaping. 
It certainly forced the other players to accomplish a lot of unnecessary 
stepclimbing. The moon, so important in this drama as to elicit comments 
about it from no fewer than five of the leading characters, was never in full 
view, but rather suggested from behind a strange venetian blind contraption 
which covered a doorway dominating the rear centre portion of the stage. 

Among the principals, Hans Hotter excelled as Jochanaan. August Seider 
was well routined as Herod, but his partner, Lillian Benningsen, lacked the 
power and bite necessary to communicate the essence of the degenerate 
Herodias. George Sebastian, conducting, wrought sonorous tones and 
fascinating instrumental details from the orchestra. His was a symphonic 
rather than dramatic approach to the opera. Paul Jaretzki. 


Edinburgh 
The Rake’ s Progress (August 25) 

It is a sorry commentary on the vitality of London's two opera houses that 
it should have been left to Edinburgh to give the first British stage performance 
of The Rake’s Progress, and this only after it had been produced by a multi- 
tude of small provincial operas in Germany and Switzerland, whose financial 
resources are quite as limited as those at home. 

When the opera was produced on the Third Programme at the beginning of 
the year the condescending parrot-cry of pastiche was passed from meuth to 
mouth, and, alas, from one critical pen to another. It is an accusation that 
betrays a complete misunderstanding of Strawinsky, who, since he left Russia, 
has wandered from one style to another, taking their bare bones but always 
clothing them with something quite individual and original. It is as if, 
uprooted from his native country, his creative mechanism is only set in 
motion by the stimulus of an alien style. So it is with The Rake’s Progress, 
and here the style that he has chosen—the operatic conventions of the late 
eighteenth century with occasional echoes from Rossini, Bellini and even 
Offenbach—admirably matches the ambiguous libretto, which is in essence a 
twentieth-century account of an eighteenth-century story. 

The performance at Edinburgh, or at any rate the first performance, for 
later ones may well show improvement, was sound and adequate rather than 
memorable. With the single exception of Jerome Hines’s fine portrayal of 
Nick Shadow there was no outstanding performance. None of the singers 
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THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
An opera in three acts and an epilogue by Igor Strawinsky; words by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman. Produced by Carl Ebert; settings and costumes by Osbert Lancaster. First 
stage performance in Great Britain at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh by the Glyndebourne Opera 
Company on 25 August, 1953. 


Cast 
Trulove “a Hervey Alan 
Anne, his daughter ‘ Eisie Morison 
Tom Rakewell Richard Lewis 
Nick Shadow , Jerome Hines 
Mother Goose Mary Jarred 
Baba the Turk Nan Merriman 
Sellem, an Auctioneer Murray Dickie 
Gaoler ‘ Dennis Wicks 


Servants, whores and roaring boys, citizens, madmen. 
The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus: Chorus-Master, Leo Quayle 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: Leader, David McCallum 
Conductor: Alfred Wallenstein 











contrived to make of their parts anything more than pasteboard figures, but 
the blame for this cannot be laid at their or Carl Ebert’s door, but only at 
Auden’s and, in spite of the astonishing range and resource of his music, at 
Strawinsky’s. His Anne, Mother Goose and Baba are poor and empty 
substitutes for Zerlina, Elvira and Anna, while the rake himself is a pale sha- 
dow of Don Giovanni, who, as a good Englishman, takes his oddly-selected 
pleasures with a heavy mixture of gloom and Angst. 

The foundation of the music lies in its complicated and bewitching rhythms. 
For these to make their full effect, complete accuracy and precision (such as 
made Anna Pollak’s broadcast performance of Baba so exciting) is the first 
essential. For the most part the playing of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Alfred Wallenstein had this quality. If the strings at times lacked 
something in brilliance and life, the woodwind, who play a dominant part in 
the score, on occasions reached virtuoso standards. Has any other composer 
since Berlioz rivalled, not merely the effects, but the emotional variety of 
Strawinsky’s woodwind writing in this opera? The utter desolation of the 
final bars of Act III, scene ii (or scene i at Edinburgh, where the intelligent 
alteration has been made of using the auction to round off Act II) is a miracle 
of descriptive writing that at a stroke penetrates the full horror of madness. 

Richard Lewis has few of the attributes of a rake. Even Mr. Auden’s 
melancholic creation has his few brief moments of giddy gaiety, but Mr. 
Lewis seemed more at home among the loonies at Bedlam than in the arms of 
Mother Goose. It was, none the less, a sound, workmaniike performance, 
with a finely resonant upper register that is all too rare these days, but it paled 
beside Jerome Hines’s Nick Shadow. This artist has all the attributes of a 
singing actor. He skilfully avoided any heavy-handed villainy, but played the 
part with a nice combination of the ingratiating plausibility of a confidence- 
man, and the deferential urbanity of a well-trained butler. His dark coloured, 
well rounded bass-baritone voice is under complete control and he can draw 
from it an impressive range of tone and expression from the suave mezza 
voce of the opening scenes to the telling power and dramatic bite of the 
final outburst in the churchyard scene. 
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Left to right Elsie Morison and Hervey Alan; Jerome Hines; Nan Merriman 
and Richard Lewis. 
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The other American visitor gave by no means such a distinguished account 
of herself. Nan Merriman certainly has a splendidly rich and powerful 
mezzo-soprano voice. Her words were largely inaudible however, and, to 
judge from her performance as Baba the Turk, she considers them of slight 
importance. The comedy of her entry went for nothing (I remembered with 
nostalgia Elizabeth H6ngen’s delicious handling of this moment in the Vienna 
production) and the pathos of her scene with Anne at the auction was quite 
lost. 

There has been too much miscasting this year at Glyndebourne; and it was 
another mistake to give the arduous part of Anne to Elsie Morison, for 
she has neither the dramatic or vocal equipment to sustain it. It is admittedly 
difficult to make anything very fascinating of this ingénu role, but her voice 
lacks (as do so many British sopranos) any sort of character or style to 
distinguish it from a hundred others. She sang prettily enough, though 
with want of assurance, and her voice was not sufficiently large, so that she 
constantly strained it and her /egato line suffered accordingly. A scena like 
the splendid aria and cabaletta at the end of the first act calls for an assured 
technique and singing in the grand style. As it was, the point of Baba’s 
unkind remark, The Milkmaid haunts me, was only too evident. 

Of the smaller parts Murray Dickie sang the role of Sellem with less than 
his usual é/an ; Mary Jarred, looking like Hollywood's idea of a British 
cook-general, hooted her way through Mother Goose, and Hervey Alan’s 
hollow bass was to be heard as Trulove. — I did not find Carl Ebert's pro- 
duction as fussy as some people did, and the gradual mounting of tension to 
the climax of the churchyard scene was finely done. The crowd movements 
in the Bedlam scene were as skilful and effective as those in the auction were 
messy. Osbert Lancaster has described the task of designing the sets of this 
opera as to preserve a balance between a libretto ‘as ingenuously rational as 
Hearts of Oaks’ and the lack of any national flavour in Strawinsky’s music. 
The results were successful in combining an eighteenth-century background 
with a modern idiom, and thus provided the work with an ambiance that was 
at once attractive in itself and stylistically appropriate. Peter Heyworth. 
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‘The Rake’s Progress 


at Edinburgh. 


Acts 1, I and H1. 














Covent Garden 
SEASON 1952-53 
Date of No. of performances Total 


OPERA AND COMPOSER first in for 
performance London Provinces Rhodesia Season 


1. A Masked Ball. Verdi (New Pro- 


duction) Oct. 23 7 8 15 
2. The Magic Flute. Mozart Oct. 28 6 — 6 
3. Rosenkavalier. Strauss Oct. 29 10 6 16 
4. Tosca. Puccini Oct. 31 2 2 
5. Aida. Verdi Nov. 3 9 vy) 8 26 
6. Norma. Bellini (New production) Nov. 8 9 . v) 
7. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Nov. 27 5 y 7 21 
8. La Bohéme. Puccini Nov. 19 7 13 9 29 
9. Turandot. Puccini Nov. 22 7 7 
10. Rigoletto. Verdi Dec. 12 5 5 
11. Boris Godunov. Mussorgsky Dec. 30 3 3 
12. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner Jan. 9 6 5 11 
13. Queen of Spades. Tchaikovsky Jan. 23 3 3 
14. Orpheus. Gluck (New production) Feb. 3 2 2 
15. Fidelio. Beethoven Feb. 10 2 3 5 
16. Jil Trovatore. Verdi Feb. 21 3 10 13 
17. Elektra. Strauss (New production) May 13 4 4 
18. Wozzeck. Berg May 20 3 3 
19. Gloriana. Britten (World premiére) June 8 10 7 17 
20. Meistersinger. Wagner July 3 4 - 4 
Totals 107 63 31 201 
Verdi: 4 operas, 59 performances Bellini: | opera, 9 performances 
Puccini: 3 operas, 38 performances Beethoven: | opera, 5 performances 
Mozart: 2 operas, 27 performances Berg: | opera, 3 performances 
Strauss: 2 operas, 20 performances Mussorgsky: | opera, 3 performances 
Britten: | opera, 17 performances Tchaikovsky: | opera. 3 performances 
Wagner: 2 operas, 15 performances Gluck: | opera, 2 performances 
Artists and their roles 
SOPRANOS 


CONSTANTINA ARAUJO (2): Amelia (2). 

VALERIE BAK (2): Queen of the Night (2). 

GrE BROUWENSTUN (3): Aida (3). 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS (15): Norma (9); Aida (3); Leonora (7revatore) (3). 

APRIL CANTELO (2): Ist Boy (2). 

JOAN Cross (14): Queen Elizabeth (14). 

OLWEN Davies (16): Duenna (Rosenkavalier) (16). 

ERNA DIETRICH (4): Leonora (Trovatore) (4). 

VERONICA DuNNE (26): Sophie (9); Mimi (14); Eurydice (2); Susanna (1). 

Sy.via FisHER (33): Marschallin (14); Countess (3); Isolde (11); Leonora (Fidelio) (5). 

GERTRUD GROB-PRANDL (7): Turandot (7). 

JOAN HAMMOND (1): Aida (1). 

KATHRYN Harvey (6): Musetta (6). 

ILse HOLLWEG (9): Queen of the Night (4); Gilda (5). 

ELEANOR HousTON (15): Countess (15). 

IRIs KeLis (14): Ist Boy (4); Shepherd (7osca) (2); Barbarina (5); Xenia (3). 

Maria KINASIEWICZ (4): Tosca (2); Aida (1); Chrysothemis (1). 

ANNELIES KuPPER (3): Chrysothemis (3). 

LEONORE LAFAYETTE (4): Aida (4). 

ADELE LEIGH (74): Oscar (15); Pamina (6); Susanna (20); Amor (2); Marcellina (5); 
Sophie (7); Sth Maid (Elektra) (4); Lady-in-Waiting (Gloriana) (15). 
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LEONNE MILLs (37): 2nd Boy (6); Countess Ceprano (5): Mary (Queen of Spades) (3): 
Cherubino (7); Inez (12); Trainbearer (Elektra) (4). 

ERNA SCHLUTER (4): Elektra (4). 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF (4): Eva (4). 

JoaN SUTHERLAND (60): Ist Lady (6); Priestess (Aida) (25); Clothilde (9); Amelia 
(7); Countess (3); Overseer (Elektra) (4); Penelope Rich (6). 

HELLA Toros (23): Musetta (23). 

BLANCHE TURNER (15): Lit (7); Mimi (6); Lady-in-Waiting (G/oriana) (2). 

JENNIFER VYVYAN (10): Penelope Rich (10). 

ELFRIEDE WASSERTHAL (5): Amelia (5). 

LsuBA WELITSCH (3): Lisa (3). 

HELENE WERTH (1): Amelia (1). 

MaAREA WOLKOWSKI (7): 4th Maid (Elektra) (4); Marie (3). 

FRANCES YEEND (9): Mimi (9). 

Hitpe ZADEK (20): Aida (14); Leonora (6). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


EpitH Coates (66): Marcellina (17); Magdalena (5); Mlle. Arvidson (Ballo) (8); 
Hostess (Boris) (3); Countess (Queen of Spades) (3); Azucena (9); Klytemnestra 
(4); Housewife (G/oriana) (17). 

KATHLEEN FERRIER (2): Orpheus (2). 

JANET Howe (6): 2nd Lady (6). 

BARBARA Howitt (41): Annina (16); 2nd Boy (4); Feodor (3); Giovanna (5); 
Governess (Queen of Spades) (3); Marcellina (3); Inez (1}; 2nd Maid (Elektra) 
(4); Lady Essex (2). 

VALETTA Iacopt (3): Nurse (Boris) (3) 

ANNA Po.iak (5): Cherubino (5). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (61): Oktavian (16); Amneris (23); Marina (3); Brangaene 
(12); Queen Elizabeth (3); Magdalene (4). 

GIULIETTA SIMIONATO (10): Amneris (3); Adalgisa (4); Azucena (3). 

Monica SINCLAIR (30): 3rd Boy (2); Pauline (3); Ist Maid (Elektra) (4) ; Margrit 
(3); Lady Essex (15); Cherubino (3). 

Ese STIGNANI (5): Adalgisa (5). 

JEAN WATSON (19): Mlle. Arvidson (Masked Ball) (7); 3rd Lady (6); Marcellina (1); 
Azucena (1); 3rd Maid (Elektra) (4). 

EuGENIA ZARESKA (6): Cherubino (6). 

TENORS 

PeTeR ANDERS (1): Florestan (1). 

PauL AsciakK (34): Singer (Rosenkavalier) (10); Flavio (9); Melot (11); Young 
Servant (Elektra) (4). 

Kurt Baum (3): Radames (3). 

Murray Dickie (1): David (1). 

EpGar Evans (42): Gustavus (Masked Ball) (12); Calaf (2); Dmitri (3); Hermann 
(3); Rodolfo (8); Young Seaman (3); Aegisth (4); Andres (3); Vogelgesang (4). 

THORSTEINN HANNESSON (14): Ist Man in Armour (6); Pang (4); Florestan (1); 
Tamburmajor (3). 

RICHARD Ho iM (3): David (3). 

Hans Hopr (4): Walther (4). 

JAMES JOHNSTON (45): Cavaradossi (1); Radames (21); Calaf (5); Rodolfo (1); 
Gustavus (3); Manrico (8); Singer (Rosenkavalier) (6). 

Parry Jones (22): Pong (7); Shuisky (3); Tcheckalisky (3); Valzacchi (6); Haupt- 
mann (3). 

JOHN LANIGAN (36): Tamino (5); Rodolfo (19); Essex (12). 

WILLIAM MCALPinE (80): Ist Priest (5); Bartolo (21); Borsa (3); Jaquino (5); Idiot 
(Boris) (3); Tchaplisky (3); Majordomo (Rosenkavalier) (11); Ruiz (12); Spirit 
of the Masque (G/oriana) (17). 

ANTHONY MARLOWE (27): Monostatos (6); Valzacchi (10); Cavaradossi (1); Pang 
(3); Rodolfo (1); Radames (1); Manrico (5). 

WALTER MIDGLEY (6): Duca di Mantua (5); Rodolfo (1). 

PeTER Pears (6): Tamino (1); Essex (5). 

MirTo Piccui (9): Pollione (9). 
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AuGust Semper (8): Tristan (5); Florestan (3). 

LupwiG SuTHAUuSs (6): Tristan (6). 

Davip Tree (115): Majordomo and Landlord (Rosenkavalier) (15); Spoletta (2): 
Alcindoro (29); Emperor (Turandot) (7); Don Curzio (21); Missail (3); Shep- 
herd (Tristan) (10); Master of Ceremonies (Queen of Spades) (3); Messanger 
(Aida) (1); Idiot (Wozzeck) (3); Master of Ceremonies (G/oriana) (17); Moser 
(4). 


BARITONES 


HANS BRAUN (4): Orest (4). 

BRYAN Drake (45): Christian (Masked Ball) (15); 2nd Priest (6); Sciarrone (1): 
Lavitzky (3); Ceprano (5); Steersman (11); Nachtigall (4). 

WILLIAM Epwarbs (11): Amonasro (6); Anckarstroem (Masked Ball) (3); di Luna 
(2). 

GERAINT EvANs (66): Speaker (4); Sacristan (1); Schaunard (18); Figaro (19); 
Schekalof (3); Papageno (2); Mountjoy (15); Nightwatchman (4). 

RONALD JACKSON (9): Marcello (7) Mountjoy (2) 

RopeRIcK JONES (4): Marcello (4). 

KARL KAMANN (2): Sachs (2). 

OTAKAR Kraus (31): Anckarstroem (2); Scarpia (2); Ping (5); Kurwenal (9); 
Pizarro (4); Tomsky (3); Marcello (5); Cecil (1). 

RONALD Lewis (79): Minister of Justice (Masked Ball) (14); Faninal (16); Sacris- 
tan (1); Sciarrone (1); Ping (2); Nikitsch and Tchenikof (3); Marullo (5); 
Antonio(3); Sourin (3); 2nd Journeyman (3); Foltz (4); Cuffe (17); Schaunard (7); 
Figaro (2) 

ARNOLD Matters (19): Papageno (3); Cecil (16). 

HANS HEtNnz NISSEN (2): Kurwenal (2). 

PAUL SCHOEFFLER (2): Sachs (2). 

PAoLo Sitveri (3): Rigoletto (3). 

Jess WALTERS (78): Anckarstroem (12); Marcello (10); Amonasro (17); Count (21); 
Papageno (1): Yeletzky (3): di Luna (11): Wozzeck (3). 

Tom WiILtiaMs (6): Amonasro (3); Rigoletto (2); Pizarro (1). 


BASSES 

FREDERICK DALBERG (67): Ribbing (Masked Ball) (10); Timur (7); Marke (9); 
Monterone (4); Doctor ( Wozzeck) (3); Pogner (4); Aegisth’s Tutor (4); Raleigh 
(16); Ramphis (3): Bartolo (5). 

RHYDDERCH Davies (68): Attorney (Rosenkavalier) (16); 2nd Man in Armour (6); 
Antonio (17); Mandarin (7); (Monterone) (1) Kothner (4); City-Crier (17). 

Howe GLYNNE (37): Ochs (16); Bartolo (14); Vaarlam (3); Rocco (4); Ramphis 
(1); Raleigh (1). 

BENNO KuscHeE (4): Beckmesser (4). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (81): Horn (Masked Ball) (17); Gaoler (Tosca) (2); King (Aida) 
(23); Don Ferrando (5); Sparafucile (1); Narumov (3); Ferrando (12); Ist 
Journeyman (3); Recorder of Norwich (13); Bartolo (2). 

Giusepre Mopesti (1): Ferrando (1). 

MARIAN NowakowskI (33): Ramphis (15); Sparafucile (4); Sarastro (2); Ribbing 
(Masked Ball) (4); Recorder of Norwich (4); Ortell (4). 

Giuio Neri (6): Ramphis (2); Oroveso (4). 

Nicoia Rossi-LeMent (3): Boris (3). 

INIA Te WiaTA (52): Sarastro (4); Colline (28); Speaker (2); Ribbing (1); 
Ballad Singer (Gloriana) (17). 

G1acomo VAGHI (5): Oroveso (5) 

NORMAN WALKER (10): Pimen (3); Marke (2); Ramphis (5). 


CONDUCTORS 


Sir JOHN BARBIROLLI (50): Aida (17); Turandot (7); Bohéme (13); Tristan (1); 
Orpheus (2). 

IssAY DoBROWEN (7): Figaro (5); Boris (2). 

EDWARD Downes (5): La Bohéme (5). 

ALBERTO EREDE (3): Trovatore (3). 
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James GIBSON (9): Figaro (9). 

PETER GELLHORN (26): Rosenkavalier (9); Trovatore (10); Figaro (7). 

REGINALD GOODALL (26): Fidelio (5); Boris (1); Turandot (1); Gloriana (9). 

Vittorio Gui (4): Norma (4). 

ERICH KLEIBER (13): Rosenkavalier (6); Elektra (4); Wozzeck (3). 

CLEMENS Krauss (4): Meistersinger (4). 

JoHN PRITCHARD (32): Masked Ball (7); Magic Flute (6); Rigoletto (5); Norma (5); 
Bohéme (1); Gloriana (8). 

Vicem TAUSKY (13): Tosca (2); Queen of Spades (3); Masked Ball (8). 

EMANUEL YOUNG (19): Aida (9); Bohéme (10). 


News 


Great Britain 


Birmingham. The Midland Music Makers Grand Opera Society are giving 
six performances of Verdi's / Lombardi at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute on October 16, 17, 20, 21, 23 and 24. Tickets can be obtained from 
Messrs. Dale, Forty and Co. Ltd., New Street, Birmingham. 

Eltham. The Intimate Opera Club, Eltham, are starting work on their 
next production, Carmen. The Society would welcome new members, 
particularly tenors and basses. The address of the secretary is 158, Green 
Lane, Eltham, S.E.9. 


America 


During the summer at the Los Angeles Musical Festival, a new children’s 
opera was given, Nikolai Berezowsky’s Bahar the Elephant, based on the 
series of children’s books by Jean de Brunhoff. The cast of fourteen and 
the directors Franz Waxman and Henry Reese gave the work the benefit of 
thorough preparation. At the Los Angeles City College Opera Work Shop, 
Handel's Julius Ceasar was given under the musical direction of Hugo Strelit- 
zer and produced by Vladimir Rosing. 


Austria 

New singers engaged for the 1953-4 
season at the Vienna Staatsoper 
include Elisabeth Griimmer, Martha 
Moédl, Wolfgang Windgassen and 
Hans Hopf. Maria Jeritza will appear 
during the autumn as a guest and 
will sing Tosca, Santuzza and Minnie. 

The Linz Opera will produce 
during the 1953-4 season the fol- 
lowing new works: Jvan IV (Bizet), 
The Jacobins (Dvorak), Das Simpli- 
cius Simplicissimus Jugend (Hart- 
mann), Amelia Goes to the Ball 
(Menotti), Raskolnikoff (Sutermeister) 
and Die Schlaue Sussanne (Lehner), 


‘Babar the Elephant’ at Los 
Angeles, Photo Rothschild 











Germany 


Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

The East-Berlin Deutsche Staatsoper just before closing the 1952/3 season, 
had one of its memorable nights, when two guests from Poland appeared in * 
Halka, Moniuszko’s Polish national opera. Authenticity was written all 
over this performance, and this time the case for opera in the original lan- 
guage won the acclaim of Berlin opera-goers. 

Antonia Kawecka, the singer of the title-role—Holder of the Cavalier. 3 
Cross of the Medal of the Polish Rebirth, as she was described in the pro- 
gramme—possesses a light-weight, but nevertheless penetrating, dramatic 
soprano, only too rare on the opera stages of Western Europe. Equally 
carrying in all ranges, her voice reveals its glowing beauty better in the lower 
register than at the top, which lacks a little of the edge we usually expect from 
dramatic sopranos. On the other hand, she achieved such a breathtaking 
piano with her top notes that one almost forgave her for occasionally missing 
notes by a quarter-tone in Act I. Her phrasing and her emotional colour- 
range in the third and fourth acts came as a revelation after having heard 
the routine German performance. She gave such a convincing portrayal 
of the simple-minded forlornness of a poor peasant-girl, knowing of the hope- 
lessness of her love and yet fighting with an untamed, distinctly creaturely 
force for it, that her suicide assumed the dimensions of great tragedy. | 
wonder, however, whether she will be equally successful in tackling other 
roles, Tosca, for instance, the leading exponent of which she is said to be at 
the Warsaw State Opera. 

The other guest from Warsaw was Waclaw Domieniecki, who also possesses 
the Cavalier Cross. As Jontek he exhibited a dark tenor of sometimes 
baritonesque colouring, with a vocal verve that enabled him to sing his male 
colleagues off the stage. It was a pity that he was handicapped by an awk- 
ward stage-presence; for, on the whole, the repertory German singer's in- 
terpretation of this difficult character-role is preferable. 

Once again, I thought that our West-European opera-stars will be 
astonished at the vocal reserves of Eastern countries, when the Iron Curtain 
ceases to exist. 

The Frankfurt Opera recently mounted a new production of Tristan und 
Isolde. The work was sung by Helena Braun, Wilhelm Ernest, Rudolf 
Gonzar and Otto von Rohr. Georg Solti conducted, Tietjen was the pro- 
ducer and the settings were by Preetorius. 

At Géttingen, Handel’s Rodelinda has been performed under the direction 
of Fritz Lehmann. Walburga Wegner, Diana Eustrati and Gerhard Gros- 
chel were the leading singers. 

Wolfgang Nélter sends the following report from Hamburg: 

Three days before closing for summer holidays, the Hamburg State Opera 
moved to the concert hall for performances of Carl Orff’s Catulli Carmina 
and Trionfo di Afrodite. This was one of the main events of a very good sea- 
son, and proved to be an enormous success. Catulli Carmina and Trionfo 
di Afrodite are second and third part of Orff’s cycle, Trionfi, the first part of 


Introduction to *Catulli Carmina’ at Hamburg. Photo F 
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‘Trionfo di Afrodite’ at Hamburg. Photo Peyer 


which—Carmina Burana—has been performed several times in British concert 
halls. However, these works are conceived for stage performances, and Ortt’s 
intention is to combine all stage elements—speaking, singing, miming, dancing 

in a new artistic unity. Nevertheless, Orff’s music is powerful enough to 
stand the trials of repeated concert performances—so much so that there has 
been controversy here about whether the music was really helped by the scenic 
realisations. In fact, the first performance of the triptych in Milan this year 
(on which Peter Dragadze reported in the May edition of orfRA) obviously 
suffered from a misconception: it had been done as a huge ballet, which it 
surely is not. The Stuttgart Opera some months later corrected this fault, 
and now it was up to Giinther Rennert to prove that Orff’s conception was 
a right one. 

One had the feeling of the thing being right from the first bars of Catulli 
Carmina, when two groups of young men and women were singing and dan- 
cing at the same time to an accompaniment of four pianos and a battery of 
percussion. Moved by Eros they entice one another to kisses and bites: 
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Juvenes: Morde me! 
Juvenculae: Basia me! 
Omnes: Ah!! 


runs the dialogue—until a group of old men on a balcony above them deplore 
their lot and send cries of condemnation down to them. Then the old men 
stage the main action: the story of Catullus’s unhappy love for Lesbia, to 
demonstrate that love does not last. The story is set to verses by Catullus 
and is danced to the accompaniment of a mixed chorus singing a cappella. 
The solo dancers of Catullus and Lesbia have the support of tenor and 
soprano solos. The young people look at this dismal story and then start 
again on their rhythms of love. 

Trionfo di Afrodite shows the antique rites of a marriage, and is set to poems 
by Sappho and Catullus, and a fragment of Euripides. It is called a concerto 
scenico as against the /udi scaenici of Catulli Carmina, and demands a big 
orchestra (again with three pianos and much percussion), a big chorus, 
several dancers and nine soloists. Bride and bridegroom are brought to- 
gether, part ceremonially with their youth, and are given to one another while 
the chorus, seated in stylized dresses above the place of action, sings a shatter- 
ing hymn to Afrodite. 

The character of all this is vital, pagan, elemental. The artistic statement 
is direct; neither sentimentality nor reflexion are involved. Rhythm gives 
power and order to the music, ostinati are used for increasing the excitement. 
In general the music is noisy, but there are several quiet passages of subtle 
effects and tender beauty. Again and again there are moments when Orff’s 
highest intentions are fulfilled: when the theatre creates symbols for our life. 
The impact is overwhelming. 

When all was over Carl Orff was greeted by a storm of enthusiasm never 
experienced here before. Jokingly he said: ‘Bad works need good produc- 
tions. Therefore I relied on Giinther Rennert.” There were no discrepan- 
cies between music and scenic realisation, and Rennert carefully avoided 
overdoing things on the stage and thereby making the music mere accom- 
paniment. Much praise has also to go to Isabella Vernici’s highly imagina- 
tive choreography for the very difficult main action of Catulli Carmina. 
Siercke’s scenery proved to be very practicable, and his colourful costumes 
were very fine. Singing generally was good; Anneliese Rothenberger in the 
part of the Bride was especially successful. Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg 
conducted orchestra and chorus with remarkably good results. 

|During the Munich Festival there were concert performances of the com- 
plete Trionfi cycle in the new Herkules-Saal of the Residenz—performances of 
verve and brilliance. Eugen Jochum conducted the Bavarian Radio Choir 
and Orchestra. Elfride Trétschel sang the soprano solo in all three parts of 
the triptych, sweetly, but sometimes with mealy-mouthed enunciation. 
Richard Holm was a fine Catullus, while Nicolai Gedda, as the Bridegroom, 
let out a ringing high D, a less satisfactory C immediately after it. A.P.] 

The Hamburg Opera’s programme for the new season again promises fine 
things. With the exception of Entfiihrung and Ballo, there are no popular 
favourites at all, but we are to expect quite a number of works rarely heard in 
Germany. The Company is to start with Arabella, to be followed by von 
Einem’s Der Prozess in Rennert’s production. Special interest centres 
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Aroldo, which will have what may be its first German performance here, 
Other items are Adam's Si j’étais roi, Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, Parsifal 
and Jenufa. A work by Dallapiccola is planned for a Sunday matinee, 


Thirty-five operas remain in the repertory which, even for a big German 4 


opera house, is quite an outstanding number. 
The roster of singers remains essentially unchanged. Martha Méddl, 
however, leaves the Company, though she is still to sing here as a guest. 


Instead of Gottlob Frick, the Dutch bass Arnold van Mill is to sing in Ham- | 
burg. Ann Bollinger from the Metropolitan will start here as Arabella, 7 


Rennert has again engaged two very young singers, the soprano Oda Dalsborg 


who has no stage experience at all, and the baritone Hermann Prey, who 7 


comes from Wiesbaden. 

A great gain for the Company is James Pease, who came over from New 
York, asked for an audition, made a tremendous impression, and got a con- 
tract. After a start as Orest he has been singing Wotan in Walkiire and 
King Mark. What I said about his Orest in July—great accomplishment 
and still greater promise—stands for his Wagner parts. His soft, dark- 
coloured, freely flowing voice is big enough for Wotan. His singing is 
intelligent and technically competent, though in the long parts of Wotan and 
Mark he sometimes became rather boring. _ Pease still lacks decisive phrasing 
and variation in tone colour. But I feel it is mainly a question of more 
experience and the resulting greater insight into these parts that he becomes a 
Wagnerian singer of a very high standard. 

The plans for the 1953-4 season at the Bayerische Staatsoper, Munich, 
have been published: they include seven new productions at the Prinzregent- 
entheater and two at the Theater am Gartnerplatz. Andrea Chenier and 
The Rake’s Progress will be performed for the first time in Munich, Die Frau 
ohne Schatten and Falstaff will be revived, Der Freischiitz; Der Wildschiitz 
and Carmen will be given new productions, and there will also be new ver- 
sions of Orff’s Die Bernauerin and Egk’s Die Zaubergeige. Singers newly 
engaged are Sari Barabas, Erika K6th, Lucia Wehr, Ingeborg Weiss, Hans 
Braun, Walter Hesse, and Rudolf Schock. Singers who have left the com- 
pany are Wilma Lipp, Maria Reining, Rita Streich, Rudolf Grossman and 
Hans Reinmar. 

The plans for the new season at the Nurenberg Opera include the first per- 
formances of two new, operas Das gliickliche Ende by Winifred Wolf and 
Schaubudengschichte by Gerhard Wimberger. Hindemith’s Cardillac, 
Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge and Berg’s Wozzeck are also in the reper- 
tory, as well as Oberon, Turandot, Walkiire, Mignon, Figaro, Zar und Zimmer- 
mann, Ballo in Maschera and Ariadne auf Naxos. Willi Domgraf-Fass- 
baender is the chief opera producer. 

A new version of Euryanthe by Kurt Honolka is announced for production 
during the coming season at Stuttgart. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: 

The Milan summer season of opera started with performances given at the 
Teatro Nuovo by the Experimental Opera Association, formed with the idea 
of giving an opportunity to young singers to make a professional début. The 
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Act Ill of ‘La Gioconda’ at the Terme di Caracalla, Rome. 


season consisted mainly of repertory works in which it is possible to assess 
the possibilities of a voice, and included La Traviata, Il Barbiere, L’ Amico 
Fritz, Tosca, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci, as well as two 
new operas, La Madre and Colei che Ritorna. Amongst the 50 young singers 
taking part, there were five of outstanding talent and possibility: Renata 
Scotto, a Violetta of an extreme sensibility, musicality and vocal agility; 
Romano Roma, a Figaro and Tonio with a full rich voice; Adriana Laz- 
zarini, a mezzo-soprano whose Beppe and Lola were most successful; Franco 
Ricciardi, who sung a splendid Rodolfo with warmth of vocal colour and 
particular ease in the difficult third act; and an American soprano, Elda 
Early, who made a good Tosca. The first of the new works, Colei che 
Ritorna, written and composed by a local music professor, G. C. Paribeni, 
was completely uninteresting, although quite well sung by Ines Laura Trovo 
and Giuseppe Zecchillo. La Madre, however, had a certain originality. 
The libretto, based on a story of Hans Andersen, and music are by a twenty- 
year-old boy, Donato di Verola, who died three weeks after finishing the 
work. Naturally, the musical construction is not very mature, but the open- 
ing and a chorus passage in the second act suggest that if the composer had 
lived he might have produced something quite considerable. The opera was 
beautifully prepared musically by the conductor, Antonio Narducci, who 
guided the singers through the perils of modern opera with an expert hand. 
The part of the mother was taken by Vittoria Calma, Death by Robert 
Savoie, Night by Adrana Lazzarini, La Lupa by Adriana Ghiliardi, and the 
Son by Angelo lo Forese. 

The closing of the Nuovo coincided with the opening of the annual season 
at the Castello Sforzesco, which before the war was the scene of many great 
Productions. Unfortunately the standard has gone down a good deal. 
The season opened with Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci, the main draw 
being the guest appearance of Gigli in both operas. Gigli still has sufficient 
technique to give a good and sometimes thrilling performance. He sobs as 
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much as ever, but his ‘Vesti la giubba’ (which he sung twice) was well worth 
listening to; and, considering his age, his breath control is phenomenal, 
Anita Corridori sung a good Santuzza, although she looks ungainly on the 
stage. The conductor, Enricco Sivieri, merely kept time and made no obvious 
attempt to help orchestra or singers. In / Pagliacci the Nedda was Emma® 
Tegani, a good singer; the mediocre Tonio, Rodolfo Azzolini. Alfredo! 
Strano conducted. The scenery for both operas was bad, the staging even worse, 










Cynthia Jolly sends the following report of the Rome and Naples summer 

seasons: 

The greatest draw at Naples was La Gioconda, which opened the season 
with Serafin’s and Rossellini’s collaboration. This melodramatic and spec- 
tacular opera was also done at Rome, but there it was the old war-horse 
Aida, which carried the day, let alone Tosca (with Caniglia), which sold out 
the 10,000 places with clockwork regularity. The Roman Gioconda had 
Caniglia as its protagonist and boasted some fine Venetian settings by 
Alessandrini. Caniglia’s best singing fine and even, came out in Act IV, 
where she never exaggerated the dangerous emotionalism. 

Trovatore and Forza del Destino formed with Aida the Verdi bulwarks of 
the season. Mancini, Filippeschi, Barbieri and Mascherini were the chief 
singers. 

The best test of the balance, equipment and staging of the Naples Arena 
Flegrea was Boito’s Mefistofele. Serafin has taken musical charge of four 
of the eight productions of the 1952 and 1953 seasons, including a repeat 
production of the Boito. The scaling this imperfect but fascinating work 
demands, challenged the best that Serafin, Piccinato (producer) and Cristini 
(scenic designer) had to offer. The chorus was placed out beyond the foot- 
lights on platforms. From these unusual vantage-points, their tremendous 
climaxes and vertiginous accelerandi made for breathless listening. The 
zig-zag walls behind them came in usefully (apart from their acoustic function) 
as screens for projections of the angelic hosts at the Sanctus. The dancers 
and extras carried out all the stage-work of the Frankfurt Scene and the two 
Sabbaths. Mefistofele (Rossi-Lemeni) illustrated the immanence of evil 
by making his wager with God from a lurid spot in the centre of the dar- 
kened town. Nothing was presented square to the audience except the 
Faust-Margherita scenes. The Witches’ Sabbath was an evocation of 
Hieronymus Bosch, its gruesome effects achieved by spot and strip lighting 
of blasted trees and ascending stratas of impalpable shapes. It was a relief 
to see this scene succeeding from scenic design and lighting and not merely 
from fireworks and the use of masses. 

Of Serafin two things were noticeable: he has a knack of exactly calcula- 
ting the vocal and orchestral equilibrium, and he is bold enough to scale his 
orchestra down beyond the apparent bounds of possibility. None of the 
curious, grumbly monologues of Boito’s solo instruments got lost, even if an 
orchestral pianissimo in the top registers would pass gently out of earshot. 

Rossi-Lemeni’s protagonist had sinister grandeur and immense security: 
Prandelli’s well-modulated voice: suits Faust. Florence Quartararo, the 
Margherita, began timidly but showed up very well in the prison scene. Maria 
Coleva, Jenufa in Rome’s Janacek production, made a first Neapolitan appear- i 
ance as Helen. \ 
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Act I, scene i of ‘Aida’ at Verona. 


Aida* was the first opera to be given in the Arena at Verona: in 1913, with 
the Veronese tenor, Giovanni Zenatello (who was largely responsible for 
starting the summer seasons there) as Radames, Ester Mazzoleni as Aida, and 
Maria Gay, Zenatello’s wife, as Amneris. Since then the seasons have con- 
tinued without break, except during the wars; and Verona has built up a 
tradition of engaging the grandest artists possible, and presenting them in 
grandoise productions. Parisio Votto, who is responsible for Florence's 
Maggio Musicale, has now become director of the Arena. This year he 
offered Aida, I! Trovatore and La Forza del Destino, in productions by the 
Austrian film-director, G. W. Pabst, décors by Franco Lolli, and with a cast 
headed by Maria Meneghini Callas and Maria del Monaco. 

The Aida was a sad disappointment, I did not hear Callas: apparently her 
singing had the same faults and the same exciting virtues as in London. 
Maria Cerquetti was singing on August 4. She has a nice, and powerful, 
voice; but she was undramatic, and her style at the moment could fairly be 
called provincial. Elena Nicolai was a hammy Amneris, vocally uneven and 
ugly. Aldo Protti’s Amonasro was acceptable. Mario del Monaco appeared 
to be the most sensitive interpreter on the stage—from which can gauge the 
general artistic standard !_ Tullio Serafin, who conducted the 1913 Aida was 
there again for some performances. His alternate, Franco Ghione, gave a 
routine reading. The production was one with ‘elefanti, dromedari, cavalli, 
il bue sacro, macchine di guerra, ecc.’ It was awfully tame. In the Rome 
open-air Aida a smaller menagerie is used, but the effect in the Triumph 
Scene is far more spectacular: battalion after battalion wheels on to the stage, 
and bonfires blaze on the heights. In Verona the depressed-looking animals 
trailed limply across the scene, on at one side, straight off at the other; Pabst 





*Orthographical note: We have been informed that the placing of a diacresis over the i of Aida 
is incorrect. It used to be necessary outside Italy: the early English translator of the opera 
evidently referred to his heroine as “* Ada”, two syllables. In this number of OPERA we fear 
we are inconsistent. In future we shall stick to Aida. Ed. 
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seemed to have had no regard for visual, let alone dramatic effect. In the 
Nile Scene the front of the stage was spanned by a river, bathed in blue light, 


and Amneris drifted in on a punt. It was striking, and totally inartistic.” 
All the action was placed well to the left of the wide stage. The performance © 


left one enraged that a great work of art could be treated so vapidly. A.P. 
Il Trovatore was conducted by Francesco Molinari Pradelli in true Verdian 
style, with strict tempi, and that control of orchestra and stage which made the 


performance musically a pleasure and not just a series of vocal acrobatics,” 


Mario Filippeschi, the Manrico, had a strong, ringing voice and a dashing 
presence. The Leonora was Antonietta Stella, new to Verona; her middle 
and top are good, but a tendency to force in the lower register sometimes 
caused her to sing flat. Aldo Protti had a nice line, but was very much the 
conventional villain; Nicolai’s Azucena was scenically effective, but vocally 
sluggish. As in Aida Lolli made the stage seem cramped by bringing the 
scenery too close to the footlights. Pabst’s staging was an improvement on 
his Aida: this time only three-quarters of the action was set on the left, and so 
the craning public had a little respite. 


Late News 


Covent Garden. The 1953-4 season opens, as already announced, on October 19 
with a revival of Die Walkiire with Margaret Harshaw, Sylvia Fisher, Edith Coates, 
Ramon Vinay, Hans Hotter and Frederick Dalberg; this will be followed on October 
22 by Siegfried with Harshaw, Mattiwilda Dobbs (Woodbird), Watson, Svanholm, 
Hotter, Paul Kuén (Mime), Kraus and Norman Walker. The conductor of both 
operas will be Fritz Stiedry (Karl Kamann will sing the Wanderer and Wotan on 
October 28 and 30). The old sets will be used for these performances; the com- 
plete new Ring, with scenery by Leslie Hurry and produced by Hartmann, is scheduled 
for next spring, when most of the same singers will again be heard and Stiedry will 
again conduct. 

The new production of Carmen comes into the repertory on November 2. The 
scenery is by Wakhevitch and the producer will be Anthony Asquith. Nell Rankin 
will be singing the part of Carmen, Frances Yeend will be Micaéla, Johnston will 
sing José and Rothmiiller will return to Covent Garden as Escamillo; Pritchard 
conducts. The first of three performances of Salome is scheduied for October 29, 
with Welitsch and Rothmiiller; the conductor will be Rudolf Kempe of Munich. 
Peter Grimes comes back into the repertory on November 14, with Britten conducting 
and John Cranko producing. Peter Pears will sing the title part (Edgar Evans at 
some of the later performances), Sylvia Fisher will be Ellen Orford and the cast will 
also include Geraint Evans, Edmund Donlevy, Frederick Dalberg, Valetta Iacopi and 
Jean Watson. 

Gré Brouwenstijn will be heard during the first part of the season as Amelia, 
Leonora (7rovatore) and Aida; Frances Yeend will be a new Mimi, and Welitsch will 
again sing Musetta; Hilde Zadek will sing the part of the Countess in Figaro; Nell 
Rankin will be heard in a variety of roles, including Azucena and Ortrud. 

Sadler's Wells. The new production of Donizetti's Don Pasquale, in Edward 
Dent's translation, will take place on November 26. Owen Brannigan, who is re- 
joining the company, will sing the title part, Marjorie Shires will be heard as 
Norina, Dennis Dowling as Malatesta and Gerald Davies as Ernesto. James 
Robertson will conduct, the producer will be Basil Coleman and the settings are by 
Osbert Lancaster. 

Other roles in which Branigan will sing during the season include Osmin and 
Leporello. Gwent Lewis, who is a newcomer to the company, will be heard as 
Alfred in Fledermaus, Pedrillo, and Rememdado; and Janet Howe, another new men- 
ber this season, will sing Carmen, Frederica (Luisa Miller) and Orlofsky. 

Guest artists will include Jennifer Vyvyan as Constanze, Eleanor Houston as the 
Mother in Hansel and Gretel, Blanche Turner as Rosalinde, Victoria Sladen as 
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Welitsch as Salome in a scene from the new Carol Reed film, ‘The Man Between,’ 
shortly to be seen in London. 


Musetta, James Johnston as Hugh the Drover, and Arnold Matters as Marcello and 
Figaro(Mozart). Richard Austin will conduct Bohéme, Tausky will be in charge of 
the Hansel and Gretel revival and Edric Cundell will conduct Figaro. Next June, 
Katya Kabanova will be revived, and the conductor will be Rafael Kubelik. It is 
also possible that Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers will be heard during the season. 

Concerts. During October there will be a number of concerts at the Festival Hall, 
London, in which operatic artists will be appearing. On October 4, the Italian 
Opera Quartet, consisting of Silvana Zanolli, soprano, Sandra Baruffi, coloratura 
soprano, Isidoro Antonioli, tenor and Otello Borgonovo, baritone, will open a 
five weeks tour of the country. Zanolli will be remembered for her charming 
Giannetta in Elisir d° Amore with the Scala in 1950; Baruffi has appeared at the San 
Carlo and elsewhere in Italy with great success; Antonioli was heard in this country 
last season, and Borgonovo is a pupil of Stracciari who has been singing since 1951. 

Jennie Tourel will be heard with the London Philharmonic on October 2 and the 
Royal Philharmonic on October 26; Mary Bothwell is singing Wagner with the L..P.O 
under Boult on October 4: and Flagstad sings with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
under Sargent on Octoter 14. 


The famous Munich soprano, Adele Kern, who will be remembered by many 
opera-goers, is to give a concert in London on October 21 at the Arts Council, 
St. James’s Square, London, at 7.30 p.m. The concert will consist of both lieder 
and operatic arias, and the accompanist will be Peter Gellhorn. Tickets, price 
3s. 6d., can be obtained from Ernst Urbach, 37 Kingswood Court, West End Lane, 
London, N.W.6. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

DIE LUSTIGE WITWE, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Hanna), Emmy Loose 
(Valencienne), Nicolai Gedda (Camille), Erich Kunz (Danilo), Otakar Kraus (Cas- 
cada), Josef Schmidinger (St. Brioche), Anton Niessner (Baron Mirko Zeta), with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus; Otto Ackermann (4 sides) L/P Columbia. 
33CX 1051-2. 

In Austria and Germany it is the rule rather than the exception to find the works of 
Lehdr, Johann Strauss, Millécker and other composers of the same genre, alter- 
nating with Wagner, Verdi and Mozart in the weekly programmes at the opera 
houses. Indeed, currently in Vienna, Welitsch may sing Donna Anna one night, 
Hanna on the next and Salome two evenings later. In other words the audience and 
artists for opera and operetta meet on common ground, something that does not 
happen in this country unfortunately, where works like The Merry Widow receive 
performances that musically are rarely better than those of the average musical 
comedy, and dramatically rarely rise above the level of pantomime. This 
present recording will therefore come as something of a shock to those listeners 
whose ideas of Lehar performance are based on their experience of the typical 
touring company; and it may have an even more surprising effect on those musicians 
who are apt to dismiss the Viennese operetta as being empty and superficial. 

One can really use the word superb in describing this recording, without any fear 
of contradiction. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s performance of the part of Hanna is as 
fine a vocal achievement as her Pamina or Eva; her singing of the famous Vilia is 
pure whipped-cream, in fact all her music is sung with a ravishing tone. Erich Kunz 
is a baritone Danilo, but he gives to the music the same kind of charm that he bestows 
on his fine recordings of Viennese songs. Emmy Loose is an enchanting Valen- 
cienne, and Nicolai Gedda shows that he is as much at home in this kind of music as 
in Mussorgsky or Orff. (The duet between Loose and Gedda in Act II, Love 
in my Heart is Waking, would surely be encored at every performance when sung as 
it is here.) 

The rest of the cast more than adequately support their eminent colleagues. 
There is an excellent chorus, and if they are not actually Viennese, they sound as il 
they ought to be. The ever-reliable Philharmonia Orchestra under Otto Ackermann 
plays the music with as much brio as does the Vienna Philharmonic in the Fleder- 
maus recording. What is so refreshing about the whole performance is the obvious 
enjoyment of all concerned, and the complete lack of ‘condescension’ towards the 
piece, which so easily might creep in with a work like this. H.D.R 
French 

Roméo et Juliette (Gounod); Love Duet Act IV (Jean Fenn, Raymond 
Manton) and Romeo and Juliet (Tchaikowsky-Taneievy); Love Duet (Jean Fenn, 
Raymond Manton, Katherin Hilgenberg). (Both with Los Angeles Orchestral 
Society; Franz Waxman; Capitol CTL7034). j 

This must be the first recording of the Gounod for many years. The music 
sounds somewhat faded, but that may be the fault of the performance: it is inter- 
esting to hear it though. This is the whole of Act IV, scene i of the opera, beginning 
with Juliet’s Va, je t'ai pardonné, Tybalt voulait ta mort, and not as on the record label 
with Non, ce n'est pas le jour which is the andante melody beginning a quarter of the 
way through the duet. The two voices are young sounding and pleasant, but noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. The reverse is something of a curiosity, a vocal scene 
sketched by Tchaikowsky, using the love-music from his popular overture-fantasy, 
and completed by Taneiev. It all sounds very sentimental, and to me personally, 
is not an improvement on the purely orchestral version. The singing is good, but the 
orchestral playing is not very distinguished. 

German 

Fidelio : Gott |! Welch Dunkel hier: In des Lebens Friihlingstagen (Peter Anders 
and Orchestra of Stadtische Oper, Berlin; Rother: HMV.DB11543). 

I am afraid I cannot enthuse about this disc. The recording is ‘mushy’ and the 
Singing no more than adequate. Anders’s tone is very constricted, and although the 
voice is younger sounding than Patzak’s, the latter’s version, on Decca X 489, must 
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remain the authoritive one for a long time to come. Gé6tterdimmerung; Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey and Funeral March and Tristan und Isolde: Prelude and Liebestod 
(Pittsburgh Symphony: Steinberg: Capitol CTL 7053). These are very fine per- 
formances, and with the exception of some over-resonance in part of the Gétterddm- 
merung, the recording is first rate. Steinberg was first conductor at Frankfurt in 
pre-Hitler days, and he has brought the Pittsburgh Orchestra to a very high level of 
efficiency. He would also appear to be a very fine Wagnerian, and the Tristan music 
glows with real intensity. Highly recommended. 


Italian 
Rossini Overtures: Semiramide; Il Signor Bruschino; Cenerentola; L’Italiana in 


Algeri; La Scala di Seta; Guglielmo Tell (Philharmonia Orchestra and Galliera: 
Col. 33SX 1006). Some months ago Decca gave us on L.P. four Rossini Overtures 
by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under van Beinum; they were quickly followed by 
H.M.V. who also issued a disc containing a similar number, played by the N.B.C. 
under Toscanini. Now comes Columbia with the Philharmonia and Galliera, 
giving us six. Unfortunately one cannot wax enthusiastic about the present 
recording, which is technically poor. The levels seem to vary, and one has to control 
volume from one piece to the next. The musical performances, especially of 
Cenerentola and L’/taliana deserve a much better recording than this. Lucia di 
Lammermoor; Mad Scene and Hamlet (Thomas): Mad Scene (Mado Robin and 
L’Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts du Conservatoire: Richard Blareau: Decca 
LX 3114). The coupling of these two famous operatic ‘Mad Scenes’ seems sensible 
enough, but Mado Robin's voice is to my ears, far too white for Donizetti. In any 
case this Lucia has neither a chorus nora Raimondo to help her create the right 
atmosphere; and I would also willingly sacrifice the B flat in alt which is rather ugly. 
The best Zucia Mad scene is still Pagliughi’s on the complete set, though we will 
soon have the new complete recording with Callas. The Hamlet scene suits this singer 
much better, and she sings it with feeling and intelligence. The orchestral 
accompaniments are not particularly distinguished, but the balance between voice 
and orchestra is good. H.D.R. 


Decca Medium-play Records 

It was just twelve months ago that E.M.I. brought out their first 33} L.P.’s and at 
the same time announced their intention of issuing small 7” 45°s, which cost as much 
and play as long as the normal 12” 78’s. ‘This all seemed very complicated and 
expensive, for one needed a three-speed gramophone or record player. Recently 
Decca have taken, what seems to me a very sensible step, and have brought out what 
they call 334 ‘Medium-play records’ which are ten inch discs, each side containing 
a complete ‘medium length’ piece of music (an Overture, a complete operatic aria, a 
Strauss Waltz etc.); these are priced 18s. 0}d. each. Now this can really be a bargain 
price in some instances. For example one of the first releases LW. 5002 contains the 
Overtures to Euryanthe and Oberon by the Vienna Philharmonic under Karl Bohm, 
which means that for rather /ess than half the price, one gets rather more than half 
the music contained on Decca LXT 2633. Or again, the new LW. 5014, the Over- 
tures to Le Corsaire and Benvenuto Cellini by the Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts 
du Conservatoire under Miinch, seems far more convenient than LXT. 2677, which 
contains the same Overtures, and Ravel's Bolero. 

Things do not always work out quite like that from the price point of view. 
LW. 5013, for example, Tebaldi singing Ritorna Vincitor, and The King of Thulé and 
Jewel Song from Faust costs 18s, 0}d. but the same items on two 78’s cost 8s. 11 }d. 
each. Of course in the case of the Medium-play, one does not have to turn the 
record over half-way through the aria, and that of course is worth far more to me 
than the extra 1 4d.! 

Most of the first releases of these Medium-plays have already been reviewed in 
these pages as either part of L.P.’s or 78°s, so I will merely list here those that I 
would recommend personally from the performance point of view: 

LW. 5005 Zigeunerbaron and Fledermaus Overtures: Vienna Philharmonic Krauss. 
(Fine performances, played with real Viennese spirit). 

L.W. 5000 Overture, Mignon and Dance of the Hours, La Gioconda: Orchestre 
ee — des Concerts du Conservatoire: Fistoulari. (Still the best version of the 

chielli). 
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LW. 5017. La Gazza Ladra and Scala di Seta, Overtures; Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra: Van Beinum (Excellent recording and performance). 

LW. 5025, Hansel and Gretel, Dream Pantomime and Rosenkavalier, First Suite 
of Waltzes: L.P.O. Collins. (Well played if you like these arrangements.) H.D.R 









Book Review 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA ; a new assessment by Audrey Williamson, 
(Rockliff, 25s.) 

The Savoy Operas, time and again, it has been asserted by the unfaithful, are opera 
forthe unmusical. Certainly their true admirers care very little for other branches of 
comic opera, for Mozart, or Rossini or Offenbach, and nothing for Wagner or Verdi; 
G & S is as good as a Festival, and they mouth every sentence of dialogue duri 
every performance, shout for encores whether the number in question has been well” 
or foully sung, and write to The Times if someone suggests an innovation. What for 
that matter are we to think of the musicality of the D’Oyly Carte Company, whenit 
refuses access to Sullivan’s orchestral scores, cultivates vocal mediocrity (one excep- 
tion has just died) and then considers it is carrying out a sacred trust? 

In any case, you would hardly reckon these operettas to be Third Programme fare; 
it cannot even be claimed that their faded topicality is of the museum sort that the 
Third loves to disinter, since the burial has never taken place (is that due to necro 
phily or to a surprising historical approach by the myriad audiences?). Mis 
Williamson, however, loves the Savoy Operas as much as The Ring and ballet and 
Anouilh and Kafka (she mentions them all). Her artistic appraisal of the Savoyards 
merits makes no concession to Light Programme taste. Look at the index: Wagner 
is mentioned 14 times, Mozart 9, Sadler’s Wells Ballet four and Kirsten Flagstad the 
same number (besides a photograph of that lady as Briinnhilde). You will find) 
these pages inhabited not only by Henry Lytton and Bertha Lewis, but by John of 
Fornsete. Benjamin Britten, Sigmund Freud, Vivaldi, Christopher Fry and Ruth 
Draper. The authoress is nothing if not ingenious. 

But you will also find that the most useful part of the book is the advice on casting, 
production and characterisation from which every amateur company can profit (1 
will not speak of those who do not call themselves amateurs). The musical criticism 
shows that Miss Williamson knows her (vocal) scores well, but she sometimes 
chooses obscure or seemingly inaccurate language to describe them. I was puzzled 






















by her reference to ‘dotted notes’ in a passage that contains none, until I realised that Act 
she meant staccato; and some of her terminology elsewhere (“middle D’ when she 
means the D above, ‘diminished notes’ when she means ordinary semiquavers 
thematically unrelated to a tune in three pulse 3/4, ‘the accidental on the final G 
when she means a flattened third in a major mode) is equally extraordinary. Adora- 
tion of Wagner, which the present writer can share, leads Miss Williamson to ascribe 
old and hoary strokes of drama to the Meister, and to chalk up every touch of Ver- 
dian or even Schubertian chromaticism to the influence of Parsifal or Tristan. She 
cheats too in quoting the top two notes of a dominant seventh and then pretending 
that they constitute an audacious dissonance. 
The book is an odd mixture of highfalutin nebulosity, muddled jargon and naive Cov 
enthusiasm, Its chief lack is a sense of proportion (whereby the operas are compared 
with Tristan rather than Fledermaus), but perhaps the enthusiasm will make some T 
converts to the Savoy Operas, so that one day they may be warmly acclaimed in Firs 
productions worthy of their musical merits. William Mana. ance 
wou 
neve 
Mar 
The British Institute of Recorded Sound is sponsoring a series of twelve lectures 
for the 1953-4 season. They will include: Music in My Day, by Agnes Nicholls, mee 
C.B.E.; Musique a la Frangaise, by Maggie Teyte; the Art of Lieder Singing, by was 
Elena Gerhardt; and Style in the Singing of Mozart, by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. Ade 
The lectures will be given at the Institut Frangais, South Kensington. Full details Ara 
from the Honorary Secretary, British Institute of Recorded Sound, 36 Redcliffe ouch 


Close, Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.5. 
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Act II of ‘Arabella’ in the Munich production at Covent Garden 
Photo Rudolf Betz 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden: Arabella (September 15) 

These are only first impressions, which must be checked by further visits. 
First, we must note the admirable wholeness and integration of the perform- 
ance. The Munich players—both on the stage and in the pit—are, as we 
would expect, accomplished Strauss stylists. Rudolf Hurtmann’s production 
never missed a point: occasionally it provided an explanatory gloss—as when 
Mandryka placed a ring on Arabella’s finger in Act II, so that even the dullest 
members of the audience could understand what had happened (No libretto 
was on sale). Only once it became obtrusive: in Act II] when Waldner and 
Adelaide had some “business” with the pistols that distracted attention from 
Arabella while she was singing. Helmut Jiirgens’s third-act set was 
such as to make one exclaim with delight, and the other two were apt 
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Della Casa and Uhde in * Arabella 
Photo Bet: 


and pleasant. The ball-scene could 
profitably have been more brightly 
coloured by the costumes. It’s not 
a very high-spirited ball anyway: 
but to reproduce the wateriness of 
the dance-music in watery colours 
was hardly necessary. The lighting 
throughout, was excellent. 

Nature seems to have made Lisa 


At Glyndebourne she seemed rather 
a featureless artist: a very pretty 
voice, pretty to look at, impeccable 
in taste—but somehow not memor- 
able. But we shan’t forget her 
Arabella. Her voice has grown 
darker, stronger and more expressive. 
To the characterisation she brought considerable art and intelligence. Many 
a phrase—particularly in the last act—was enchanting. Benno Kusche’s 
Waldner was a well-rounded study. Hermann Uhde had a bad throat, so 
comment on his Mandryka must wait. Arabella shifts awkwardly between 
artificial comedy and real drama; it left one dissatisfied. Surely the reason is 
this: that Strauss felt at home only when he was dealing with ‘real’ characters. 
(All his suggestions to Hofmannsthal tended to humanise the plot.) Thereis 
something ridiculous about Zdenka; aber der Richtige is a conceit. But the 
moment real emotions—love, jealousy—appear, Strauss’s music comes to 
life. These are the passages which can fairly be compared with Der 
Rosenkavalier. For long stretches Arabella runs rather thin. Strauss begged 
Hofmannsthal for ‘realistic comedy with true interesting human beings.’ 
He received, in part, a mannered comedy which becomes distasteful if thought 
of seriously; in part a play which called for and was given some of his most 
movingly expressive music. A.P. 





Postscript: Once again a second performance (September 17) showed the 
fallibility of first-night judgments. Ideally, of course, the performance 
should not affect one’s opinion of an opera’s merits; but—as Mr. Newman 
suggested when revaluing Arabella in the Sunday Times—it inevitably does. 
The company evidently needed time to settle down. At the second per- 
formance Lisa della Casa sang and acted more freely, and was wonderfully 
beautiful in all she did. Uhde sang a splendid Mandryka. Proebstl madea 
good Waldner. The Zdenka of Gerda Sommerschuh, the Matteo of Lorem 
Fehenberger and the Fiakermilli of Erika K6th (who seems to be very IN 
experienced) are the relatively weak points. The orchestra played more con- 
fidently, with warmer tone—and one left the Opera House knowing that at 


first hearing one had underrated Arabella. 
ALP. 
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della Casa for the role of Arabella, 
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* THESE NEW RECORDINGS WILL BE ON SALE MID-OCTOBER 


3; §COLUMBI! 


YING 
R.P.M. RECORDS eo 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANYF LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Date 


Sept. 
28 
29 (m) 
29 (e) 
30 
Oct. 
1 
2 
3 (m) 
3 (e) 
Oct. 
5 


6 (m) 
6 (e) 


31 (m) 
3 (e) 


COVENTGARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


Theatre closed 


Theatre closed 


Theatre closed 


Die Walkire 


Siegfried 


Die Walkire 


Siegfried 
Figaro 
Siegfried 
Salome 

Die Walkie 


Masked Ball 


Opera Calendar 


Programmes Subject to Alteration 


Luisa Miller 
Ballet 


Ballet 
Luisa Miller 


Ballet 
Luisa Miller 


Ballet 
Carmen 
Luisa Miller 
Ballet 
Carmen 


Carmen 
Luisa Miller 


Ballet 
Seraglio 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Seraglio 


Ballet 

Carmen 

Ballet 

Riders & Hugh 
Luisa Miller 
Ballet 

Riders & Hugh 


Boheme 
Carmen 
Seraglio 
Riders & Hugh 


Boheme 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, London 
September 30, October 1, 2,3. The Tinners of Cornwall (Inglis Gundry) (1st perfs.) 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


October 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 23. 
B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER 
2 Der Rosenkavalier (Salzburg). 


Street, W.1. 


CARL ROSA 


Embassy, 
Peterborough 
Bohéme 
Carmen 
Butterfly 


Cavalleria; Pagliacci 


Traviata 
Barber of Seville 
Faust 


Lyceum, 
Sheffield 
Carmen 


Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci 
Boheme 
Rigoletto 
Traviata 
Butterfly 
Trovatore 


Lyceum, 
Sheffield 
Butterfly 
Barber of Seville 


Hoffmann 
Faust 
Carmen 
Bohéme 
Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci 


Grand, 
Blackpool 
Carmen 
Rigoletto 


Boheme 
Barber of Seville 
Hoffmann 


Trovatore 


Grand, 
Blackpool 

Cavalleria; 

Pagliacci 
Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 
Carmen 
Traviata 
Faust 


Boheme 


1 Lombardi (Verdi) 


ITALIAN OPERA 
Grand, 
Leeds 
Traviata 
Traviata 
Rigoletto 
Tosca 


Boheme 
Rigoletto 


Bohéme 
Tosca 


Grand, | 
Leeds 
Boheme 
Rigoletto 
Traviata 


Tosca 
Boheme 
Traviata 
Tosca 
Rigoletto 


Royal Court, 
Liverpool 

Traviata 
Rigoletto 
Traviata 

Tosca 

Bohéme 
Rigoletto 
Bohéme 

Tosca 


Opera House, 
Manchester 

Traviata 
Rigoletto, 
Rigoletto” 
Tosca 

Bohéme 
Traviata 
Bohéme 

Tosca 


Opera House, 
Manchester 
Boheme 


Tosca 
Traviata 
Rigoletto 
Traviata 
Boheme 
Tosca 
Rigoletto 


German/English libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Reger 


3s. 
4 Die Walkiire (Bayreuth). German/English libretto, Schott, 48 Gt. Marlborough Street, wi 
3s. 


11 
13 
18 


Siegfried (Bayreuth). German/English libretto, Schott. 3s. 
Luisa Miller (Sadler's Wells). 


Die Gétterdammerung (Bayreuth). 
23 & 26. The Shadowy Waters (Kalomiris) (studio production). 


tions, W.1. 1s. 
30 = Dibbuk (Rocca) (Italian recording). 


636 


German/English libretto, Schott. 3s. 
Libretto from B.B.C. Publie 


in 


a 


LPM 


LPM 


SLP! 


SLP} 
LPM 
LPM 
LPM 
LPM 
SLP! 


LPM 


LPN 
LPM 
LPN 


LPN 


LPN 
LPN 
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id, 
ds 
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ol 


use, 
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use, 
er 
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ublia- 


ind RELEASE of 


SUPRAPHON 


1 FIDELITY 
LP 333 R.P.M. — recorDINGs 


10” (LPM) 27/3},, 12’ (LPV) 36/54, 





LPM 7 Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A Major, Op. 82. Violin: David 
Oistrach. U.S.S.R. State Orchestra. Conductor: K. P. Kondrachin. 
Glazunov Alexander. 


LPM 2/4 (6 sides). Ma Vlast (My Country). A Cycle of Symphonic Poems. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. Conductor: Karel Sejna. 
B. Smetana. 


SLPM 88/89 (3 sides). Concerto in B Minor for Violoncello and Orchestra Op. 104 
Cello: L. M. Rostropovich. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Conductor: Vaclav Talich. A. Dvorak. 
SLPM 88 (1 side). The Midday Witch, Symphonic Poem, Op. 110. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Conductor: Vaclav Talich. A. Dvorak. 
LPM 14 (2 sides). La Mer: Nocturnes: Nuages. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor: Roger Desormiere. Debussy. 
LPM 21 (2 sides). Sinfonietta. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. Conductor: 
Bretislav Bakala. Janacek. 
LPM 71 (part of 1 side). Toccata in C Major, Fugue in G Minor. Organ: 
Frantisek Michalek. B. M. Cernohorsky. 


LPM 71 (part of 1 side). Fugue in A Minor. Organ: Jiri Ropek. 
B. M. Cernohorsky. 


SLPM 85/87 (5 sides). Symphony in C Minor, Op. 27, “Asrael”. Czech Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra. Conductor: Vaclav Talich. Joseph Suk. 
LPM 71 (part of 1 side). Fantasy in D Minor. Organ: Frantisek Michalek. 
J. K. Kuchar. 


LPM 71 (part of 1 side). Fantasy inG Minor. Organ: Milan Slechta. J. K. Kuchar 
LPM 72 English Suite No. 5in E Minor. Piano: Maria Fjodorova. J.S. Bach. 


LPM 72 French Suite No. 5in G Major. Piano: Tatjana Nikolaieva. 
J.S. Bach. 


LPM 62(2 sides). Sonata in C Major Op. 53, “Waldstein.”’ Piano: Annie Fischer. 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 


LPM 55 (2 sides). Sonata Eroica, Op. 24 Piano: Frantisek Rauch. V. Novak. 


LPM 80 (2 sides). Overtures to “Rienzi’’ and “Tannhauser’’, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Conductor: Hans Swarowsky. R. Wagner. 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write for the name of your nearest stockist. 
Trade enquiries to the Main Distributors : 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD. 


9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 
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Don’t RUN before you can walk 
Don’t SING before you can PRODUCE your voice 
correctly, 





First Consult the 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 


FRANK TITTERTON 


14 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3} | 
Tel. : HAMpstead 3060 














CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 

















Wi 
Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips — 
Autumn Tour 1953 | 
October 5th for 2 weeks Lyceum Theatre, SHEFFIELD | | ’ 
October 19th for 2 weeks Grand Theatre, BLACKPOOL 
November 2nd for 2 weeks Opera House, BELFAST ns 
November 16th for 1 week Garrick Theatre, SOUTHPORT | tim 
| The 
November 23rd for 1 week Alhambra Theatre, BRADFORD | | =. 
November 30th for 2 weeks Theatre Royal, BIRMINGHAM | |__ 
CARMEN THE TALES OFHOFFMAN FAUST 7 
(Original version) (Original version) = 
LA BOHEME MADAM BUTTERFLY ” 
ILTROVATORE RIGOLETTO LA TRAVIATA | 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
(Original version) F, 
T 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA | PAGLIACI WU 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 

under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS . SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 








RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing 
Pupils in Opera, musical comedy, B.B.C., 
Television, oratoria and on concert platforms 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 
Training is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musical Subjects, Elocution, Stage Technique, 
Mime and Movement, Opera Production, etc. Facilities are available for those requiring part- 
time tuition during the day or evening. 
The School possesses a fully-equipped theatre for the production of Operas. 
Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually. 
The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 

















i Se! FULL DRAMATIC 
ore See TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals OPERA TAGE 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD ea 
C.B-E. Seaff Gesture: Mime: Speech 
Vilem Tausky ' Marie Fedro Music and Acting Ensemble 
Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Réles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 
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1954 
FESTIVALS 


Mr. FREDERICK GARDINER 


IS THE GENERAL AGENT FOR THE EUROPEAN 
ASSOCIATION OF 


MUSIC FESTIVALS 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 
S, » 189 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
PHONE: REGENT 1416 & 1540 
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Successful Contemporary Ballets 


and Operas 
PIANO AND VOCAL SCORES 

BARTOK, The Wooden Prince, E. G. Hung... 27.0 
The Wonderful Mandarin, E. G. (4ms)... 27.0 
Blue Beard’s Castle, G. sales ion oe 27.0 
BERG, Lulu, G — , it os 60.0 
Wozzeck, G ... — = _ 60.0 
BLACHER, Romeo and Julia, G sis _ a 30.0 
DALLAPICCOLA, Volo di Notte, It.G ... sd 27.0 
EINEM, Dantons Tod, G _ a - 37.6 
JANACEK, Katja Kabanowa, G. Cz. oe 33.0 
KODALY, The Spinning Room, E. G. ‘Hung “ae 33.0 
LIEBERMANN, Leonore 40/45, G . 45.0 

MOZART-ERISMANN, The Return of Don Pedro 
G. It. ; 33.0 
PETRASSI, Ritratto di Don Chisciotte aa 12.0 


In Preparation MONTEVERDI-REDLICH, Sescnenecions di Poppea 
UNIVERSAL EDITION 


available through any dealer or from sole agents 


ALFRED A. KALMUS, 24 GREAT PULTENEY STREET; 





LONDON, W.1 











Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Ltd., London 
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ARNOLD ROSE 
SINGING 








Voices trained for Opera, Concert, Stage and 
Radio Careers. Beginners accepted. 


22a Campden Hill Gdns. 
Telephone : PARk 5199 London, W.8. 








ERWIN STEIN Orpheus in New Guises 


His first book of musical essays Illustrated, 2\s. net 


Anna Instone « Julian Herbage 


Selections from their BBC programme MUSIC MAGAZINE 
9s. 6d. net 


MUSICAL FORMS & TEXTURES 
An alphabetically arranged handbook for students and listeners. 
6s., Clothboards, 8s. 6d. net 


a SALISBURY SQUARE 
ROCKUIFF_ LONDON 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1952 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. , 3 6.45 — 10 p.m. 
of whose personal attention you are assured 

APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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the word for Toffee 


Edward Sharp + Sons. Ltd "The Toffee Goecialists” of Maia 


a3 Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees. 














